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THE IMPOSSIBLE!! Trying to arrest Time. 


NOW! IS THE WATCHWORD OF THE WISE!! 
NOW! IS THE CONSTANT SWING OF THE PENDULUM OF TIME! 


You can change the course of the trickling stream, but not the rolling river. It will defy all your tiny efforts. 


The common idea when not feeling well is ‘‘I will wait and see,— 
perhaps I shall feel better to-morrow ’’; whereas had a supply of 
ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ been at hand, and use made of it at the 
onset, all calamitous results might have been avoided. 


Every Household and Gravelling Grunk 
ought to contain a bottle of 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


It is Health-giving, Refreshing, and Invigorating. You cannot overstate its great value 
in keeping the Blood Pure and free from Disease. It should be in every bedroom and 
traveller's bag (for any emergency. It acts as s'mply, yet just as powerfuily, on the 
animal system, as sunshine does on the vegetable world, and removes all fetid or 
poisonous matter (the groundwork of disease) from the Blood by Natural Means. Always 
does good—never any harm. 


The effect of Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ on any Disordered, Sleepless, or Feverish Condition is Simply 
Marvellous. It is, in fact, Nature’s Own Remedy, and an Unsurpassed One. 


CAUTION .—Examine the Capsule atid see that it is marked ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT, otherwise you have the sincerest form of 
flattery—IMITATION. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, London, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S Patent. 
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an Best "English Leather. 
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HALF-BRED HUNGARIAN-GERMAN STAGS—ZEHDENICK IN THE SCHORFHEIDE, 1894— 
WINTER LANDSCAPE 


(Specially copied by gracious permission of H.I.M. the Kaiser from his private collection) 


The Badminton Magazine 


ROYAL HOMES OF SPORT 


XI.—HOMES OF SPORT OF THE HOHENZOLLERNS 
OF PRUSSIA—THE SCHORFHEIDE 


(Written by gracious permission of Kaiser Wilhelm II.) 
BY J. L. BASHFORD, M.A. 


ALL the Kaiser’s Royal preserves have a special feature connected 
with them. In the chapters preceding this one those nearest the 
capital have been described. In the following pages I propose to 
give a brief sketch of the Schorfheide, one of the two splendid 
chases that His Majesty jealously retains for his own private recrea- 
tion, and exclusively for big-game shooting. 

It is very remarkable that Kaiser Wilhelm, whose natural tem- 
perament is impulsive, should be most devoted to precisely that 
form of sport which calls for the coolest blood and the most 
unfailing eye from a sportsman. His Majesty is acknowledged 
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on all sides to be one of the most accurate living marksmen, and 
his patience and endurance when stalking are fully equal to his 
enthusiasm for the sport. 

The Schortheide, which is within the boundaries of the province 
of Brandenburg, is 28 miles (43 kilometres) north of Berlin, and 
covers a tract of country about 96,500 English acres (39,000 hec- 
tares), or 150 square miles in extent, of which 80,300 English acres 
(32,500 hectares) are enclosed. It is divided into five districts or 
Ober-Forstereien, namely, Grimnitz and Reiersdorf in the so-called 
Uckermark, and Pechteich, Gross-Schénebeck, and Zehdenick in the 
March of Brandenburg; each district being under its own Warden 
or Ober-Forster. It lies to the north-west of Eberswalde, which is 
on the outskirts of what is called the Brandenburg Switzerland. 
Every year His Majesty sends some heads of stags shot in this pre- 
serve to the Berlin annual exhibition of stags’ heads that is opened 
on his birthday, January 27. 

In olden times the forest was chiefly stocked with oak trees, but 
most of them were felled about two hundred years ago and were 
replaced by pines, the idea at that time being that it was more 
profitable to grow pines than oaks, for, according to German forestry, 
a pine is in its prime at eighty years of age, whilst an oak is not 
usable till it has attained the age of 150 years; a good many of the 
remaining oaks are from four to five hundred years old. The Kaiser 
now plants oaks in profusion in order to restore as much as possible 
the primeval character of this ancient forest. The soil is sandy, so 
that the browsing for the stags is for the most part poor ; but about 
14 metres below the surface there is loam which is good for the oak, 
and under this you come to clay and marl. A few fine old beech 
trees also are to be found here, and a good many very splendid birch 
trees up to forty years old, an age that is rare with the birch, as it 
generally breaks off when much younger. 

The Royal shooting-box where the Kaiser resides when in the 
Schorfheide is called Hubertusstock. It isa plain wooden structure 
with a gallery round it, rising as it were out of the green sward amongst 
the old oak trees on a spot associated with historic memories of the 
past. Quite close to the main building is another block used as a 
dwelling for the caretaker, whose official title is ‘‘ Castellan”’; for 
His Majesty’s attendants; and for the stable. Some eight horses 
are kept here when the Kaiser is in residence, used mainly for 
driving about the forest to reach the various rutting places. 

The origin of the name Hubertusstock is thus explained: There 
is a huge monolith in the grass quite close to the spot upon which 
the house stands, which Herr Friedel, a great authority in these 
matters, assures us was formerly a sacrificial stone. One day in 1847, 
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King Friedrich Wilhelm IV.—who, despite his shortsightedness, was, 
as has already been pointed out in a previous paper, greatly interested 
in sport—took his luncheon on this stone after shooting in the forest, 
and was so struck by the picturesqueness of the surroundings that 
he gave orders that a shooting-box should be built there, and that 
some kind of souvenir of his visit on that day should be erected. 
As a memento a short post, called a Hubertusstock, with a picture 
of St. Hubert affixed to the top of it, was erected on the stone; and 
the story amongst the foresters is that when the King returned the 
next year, he exclaimed: ‘‘ Das ist doch kein Denkmal! das ist ja 
ein Stéckel!’’ (Why! that isn’t a monument; it is a stick!) The 


ODD TWENTY-TWO-POINTER, KILLED BY THE KAISER AT THE SCHORFHEIDE, 
FEBRUARY 16, 1902 


Exhibited at Berlia, January 1903. A silver badg2 was awarded 
(Photograph by Franz Kiihn, Berlin) 


shooting-box received the name ‘ Jagdhaus am Hubertusstock ” 
(shooting-box at the Hubertusstock); and later on it was called 
simply Jagdhaus Hubertusstock. The house was enlarged in 1896 
by order of the reigning monarch. 

The existence of the sacrificial stone here can easily be ac- 
counted for, and it takes us back to the days of the wandering of 
the nations. There was evidently an encampment here in ancient 
times, for at no great distance from the stone an ancient burial- 
ground has been discovered, extending over an area of about a 
hundred square metres, where urns have frequently been dug up. 
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The charm of the whole district is considerably enhanced by 
the presence in its midst of two extensive lakes within easy distance 
of Hubertusstock. Lake Werbellin, which is only some ten 
minutes’ walk distant, is a beautiful piece of water about six and a 
half miles long and nearly two miles wide at its broadest part. 
Oaks and birch trees come down to the water on either side. On 
the meadows at one end of it fallow deer browse quietly almost 
regardless of passers-by, and wild duck abound here in great 
numbers. The view up the lake is strikingly picturesque. 

It would be difficult to select a more idyllic tract of country as 
a chase and retreat from the din of the madding crowd, and yet so 
near to the capital of the kingdom. It is a grand place for Royal 


JAGDSCHLOSS HUBERTUSSTOCK 


The adjoining house for the Castellan, the servants and the stables on the left. In the centre, close to a hollow 
oak at least a thousand years of age, the sacrificial stone on which the Hubertusstock was erected 


(Specially copied by gractous permtssion of H.I.M. the Kaiser from his private collection) 


sport. The house is simply but comfortably furnished, and its 
immediate surroundings are primitive, no spade having been used to 
convert the soil round the dwelling-place into an artificial garden. 
The Royal owner lives the life of a woodman when he retires there 
for rest and recreation, and has naught but nature in all her sylvan 
beauty to converse with. The Kaiser goes there in autumn, during 
the rutting season, immediately after the manceuvres, and frequently 
pays a second visit in February to shoot any of the stags that failed 
to show themselves in the “‘roaring time,’’ or those which in 
consequence of some defect it is expedient to get rid of. 
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In the days of Elector Joachim Friedrich (1597-1608) the 
Court had a partiality for hunting in the Schorfheide, in the 
Grimnitz district, and all about Joachimsthal and Gross-Schéne- 
beck. At Gross-Schénebeck there is still extant an ancient 


Electoral residence, now inhabited by the Warden (Ober-Forster) of 


that district, and the ceiling of one of its rooms is still adorned with 
the Electoral arms. Although the village of Gross-Schénebeck does 
not present any pictorial feature, this old Royal shooting manor- 
house, interesting in many respects, might, if the authorities desired, 


GROUP AT HUBERTUSSTOCK, 1892 


Taken amongst the oak trees near the house. The Kaiser about to throw a stick for his 
Teckels to run after 


(Specially copied by gracious permission of H.I.M. the Kaiser from hts private collection) 


be rendered still more attractive were it provided with a well-cared- 
for garden. 

Opinions may be divided as to whether the forest is more 
beautiful to behold in the time of verdant beauty, in spring and 
summer; in the autumn when the tints of the fall of the year present 
a change of colour at every turn; or when the ground and the trees 
are clad in a mantle of pure white snow. Of course, the deer show 
themselves less in spring and summer, whilst in the autumn they 
come together in large herds, a truly grandiose sight, before they lose 
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their prime condition. When they are all gathered together on their 
respective rutting places, the noise of the challenge and combating 
of the stags is a beautiful episode from deer life. In the winter 
also the deer are to be seen in herds—sometimes of 150 or 200— 
when they assemble at the regular hours for feeding. 

In the Schorfheide we meet with the red deer of the primeval 
German stock, and fallow deer. The stock here is more numerous 
than at Rominten. There are 400 good warrantable stags, about 
1,050 others that have not yet arrived at this stage, and about 1,900 
hinds; in all, a total of about 3,350. The relative proportion of stag 
to hind aimed at is about 1to1}. There are besides 2,000 fallow deer, 
made up in the same proportion of 800 stags and 1,200 hinds. The 
Schorfheide can be reached in three ways from berlin. Their 
Majesties either take the train to Eberswalde and then drive to 
Hubertusstock, a distance of about two hours, or to Werbellin See 
Station, which is about half an hour's drive from their shooting-box. 
One can also travel by train to the village of Gross-Schénebeck, 
which is the southern end of the forest, when you have the districts 
of Pechteich and Gross-Schénebeck on your right and left. 

It was my privilege to be invited to visit the Schorfheide this 
year just at the beginning of spring. At another time of the year 
the forest would doubtless have presented a more beautiful aspect, 
especially as the stags had lost their head furniture, with the excep- 
tion of the fallow deer, and were, of course, not in prime condition ; 
some of the new antlers were in their embryo stage. But it so 
happened that the time suited both the authorities and myself. The 
Warden of the district of Pechteich was kind enough to drive me 
for two days through various parts of the forest. Gross-Schénebeck, 
where he resides, is rather a poor specimen of a Brandenburg village, 
but on entering the precincts of the Royal preserve I was taken 
from one interestingspot to another. Arrangements had been made 
that we should see the deer fed at various spots. At first we passed 
through extensive tracts covered with pines, and afterwards came 
to where birch and oak prevailed; and on our way we passed small 
lakes and good browsing meadows, frequently getting glimpses of 
red and fallow deer moving amongst the trees. 

On the various rutting places standings have been erected from 
which the Kaiser shoots the rutting stag, and occasionally there is 
a so-called “‘ Kanzel” or ‘‘ pulpit’ to be seen, from which a better 
view of the surrounding ground is obtained, and from which the 
stags are sometimes shot. At every spot where a stag has fallen to 
the Kaiser’s gun a stone is placed on which is cut the description 
of the stag and the date of month and year when he fell, surmounted 
by a crown. These rutting places are all that could possibly be 
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_ desired, and I was told that sometimes on a fine morning the scene 
in the season is truly grand when the mist rises. At such times one 
hears from the Kanzel the roaring of the stags, some twenty of them 
all around, and all that is visible of them is the antlers and the 
breath of the monarchs of the glen as they roar. 

In consequence of the scarcity and poorness of the browsing in 
winter it is necessary to spend a good deal of money for the feeding 
of the herds. The deer are fed regularly with potatoes, hay, acorns, 
and oats. The potatoes are thrown to them from a cart, and 
the deer soon lose their timidity during the appointed time for 


HALF-BRED HUNGARIAN-GERMAN STAG—ZEHDENICK IN THE SCHORFHEIDE— 
WINTER LANDSCAPE, 1895 


(Specially copied by gracious permission of H.I.M. the Kaiser from his private collection) 


feeding, approach the vehicle right up to the very wheels. The 
man who is entrusted with the duty of feeding the deer knocks 
with a stout stick on the bottom or side of the cart as he drives 
along, so that the sound is heard some distance off and acts as 
a summons to the scattered herd to come to their meal. The 
stags and hinds assemble singly or in small herds, and shovelfuls 
of potatoes are thrown out to them. Then they come toa stand- 
still at special enclosures, where troughs are laid for the reception 
of oats; and it is interesting to see how regularly the stags 
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jump over the barriers for their special feed, the hinds remaining 
behind content with the potatoes. A regular feed of oats is con- 
sidered good for the stags whilst they are forming their antlers. At 
one of the rutting places, not far from Hubertusstock, I stood with 
the Warden on one of the pulpits and witnessed the feeding of a 
herd of at least a hundred and fifty red deer, which were joined by 
a goodly number of fallow deer as well. In nearly all cases the 
antlers of the red deer were in the embryo stage, but some had still 
only shed one of them. The fallow deer still wore their head 


JAGDSCHLOSS HUBERTUSSTOCK—-GROUP OF THE WARDENS OF THE FOREST 
AND ITS FORESTERS 


Cast antlers of the year in the foreground 


furniture, because the fallow deer cast their antlers later than the 
red deer. 

It would be rash to venture on an exact estimate of the annual 
cost of the food given to the deer in the Schorfheide; but I do not 
think that we should over-estimate the sum if we put it at something 
like £2,000 per annum. 

At Eichheide, where one of the foresters lives, close to one of 
the prettiest rutting places in the district, where the Kaiser has 
killed several good stags, my host the warden had very kindly had a 
number of the best cast antlers that had been collected this year 
laid out on the turf for my inspection. In an accompanying illus- 
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tration the collection of all the cast antlers found in one year will be 
seen, the whole personnel of the forest standing behind them. The 
group was taken just outside Jagdschloss Hubertusstock. 

The Wardens see that the foresters carefully collect the cast 
antlers every year, and they are preserved for purposes of com- 
parison; so that it is possible to record the progress made from 
year to year by every stag in the forest. 

On the birch trees we saw enormous bunches of mistletoe, 
growing in great profusion. 


THE SCHORFHEIDE—THE DEAD STAG, 1892 


(Specially copted by gracious permission of H.I.M. the Kaiser from his private collection) 


During the reign of Kaiser Wilhelm I. Court hunting-parties were 
given in the Schorfheide as well as at Kénigs-Wusterhausen, in the 
Grunewald, at Gédhrde, Springe, and Letzlingen; and the deer were 
killed indiscriminately, regardless as to whether the stags were 
warrantable or not. A stag is not held here to be warrantable until 
he has ten points, but a good sportsman does not shoot one under 
twelve points, unless there is a special reason for doing so. Indeed, 
many sportsmen in Germany hold that a good stag should not be 
shot till his fifteenth year. It is held that the period between the 
eighth and twelfth years is the best time for the growth of the head, 
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so that it is not right to shoot a promising stag before the twelfth 
year at the earliest. Nor was anything done in Kaiser Wilhelm the 
First’s days for ameliorating the stock, so that the herds degene- 
rated. This can be fully appreciated if one compares the heads of 
those shot by the reigning Kaiser with those killed in his grand- 
father’s time. Ever since Kaiser Wilhelm II. came to the throne 
the greatest care and attention has been given to the improvement 
of the heads. 

When the Kaiser is at Hubertusstock for the rutting season he 
leaves his house at about 6 a.m., and remains away till noon, driving 
during this time about the forest from place to place and alighting 
from his carriage to shoot. On returning home he attends to state 
business, dines and rests for a while, and then starts again for a late 
afternoon “‘stalk.’”’ The best time for shooting the rutting stag in 
the Schorfheide is about the end of September or the beginning of 
October. I may now give a brief description of some of the best 
days’ sport. 

In 1898 His Majesty was at Hubertusstock for five days in the 
second half of September, and on the 22nd he killed on his morning 
“stalk” from 6a.m. to noon no fewer than eight splendid warrant- 
able stags,with cup-shaped crowns—namely, two sixteen-pointers, five 
fourteen-pointers, and a twelve-pointer. In the five days he obtained 
twenty-six stags—namely, six twelve-pointers, sixteen fourteen- 
pointers, and four sixteen-pointers. The average weight was 
285 lb. when not clean, 220 1b. when gralloched, the heaviest stag 
being 360 1b. not clean, and 2301b. clean. The average weight of 
the head was ro lb., the weights varying from g lb. to 104 lb. 

In 1899 the Kaiser went straight to the Schorfheide from the 
manoeuvres, and killed nineteen red deer—eight at Grimnitz, seven 
at Gross-Schénebeck, and four in the Pechteich district. Amongst 
these was a fine royal eighteen-pointer, and an exceedingly good 
twelve-pointer with good antlers—the burrs measuring 9} in. 
(29cm.). All of them were shot either from the standings or the 
pulpits erected for the purpose. Some were difficult shots at 200, 
220, and 250 paces; the average distance was 150 paces. On 
account of the mild winter the heads were not as good as was 
anticipated; and the stags did not roar well because the weather 
was too sultry. In the winter they were able to find enough brows- 
ing, and so did not frequent the feeding places as regularly as they 
would have done. 

By 1go1 there was a decided improvement in the heads, and 
some very good stags were killed this year, amongst them a sixteen- 
pointer with a span of antlers of 3} ft., and a fourteen-pointer whose 
head weighed 114 lb. 
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The Schorfheide stags are noted for the regularity of their 
shape and for the good formation of the crown of their antlers. 
The stags are not so large as those at Rominten, and the heads are 
lighter in weight. The span of the antlers is broad, but they 
wanted until recently more strength of stem. In order to develop 
this, some Hungarian stags were introduced into the district called 
Zehdenick about fifteen years ago, in the hope that by crossing the 
blood with the heavier stock an improvement in this respect would 
be attained. The browsing is better in this district than in other 
parts of the Schorfheide, and there is a good deal of juniper there. 
Nine thoroughbred Hungarian brockets and nine young hinds 
were turned out. This part of the forest was enclosed with a view 
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SIXTEEN-POINTER KILLED BY H.M. THE KAISER IN THE SCHORFHEIDE ON 
OCTOBER 7, 1904 


Exhibited at Berlin, January 1905—obtained the 6th silver badge 


to acclimatising the new stock. They took to their new home and 
multiplied regularly every year and were crossed with the German 
deer. There is now a stock of about a thousand cross-bred Hun- 
garian-German deer, half stags and half hinds; they are very good 
stags, and the crossing of the blood has, on the whole, given satisfac- 
tion. It will be noticed, however, in the illustrations, that they have 
no manes and no thick ‘rutting neck” like those of the German 
stags. The Schorfheide stag certainly looks a more noble and more 
elegant animal than the other type. The Hungarian-Germans are 
greyer in colour than the older type, and are also distinguished by a 
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white patch on the haunches which has received the name ‘“ white 
trousers.” 

Three years ago the fence of the enclosure fell in, so that now 
the cross-bred deer are mixing freely with the original herd. In 
1903 His Majesty shot four of the half-bred Hungarians, the first 
he had shot at the Schorfheide—namely, a splendid eighteen-pointer, 
a fourteen-pointer, and two twelve-pointers. The heaviest was a 
twelve-pointer, 244 German lb. clean, and 350]b. before being gral- 
loched ; his head weighed, clean, 16 lb. 

The last of the imported Hungarians, Rothschild, was shot in 


THE KAISER AND THE LAST OF THE HUNGARIANS KILLED AT ZEHDENICK, 
FEBRUARY 17, I902 


H s Majesty is wearing a knitted covering for the head in common use amongst sportsmen in Germany 


1902 by the Kaiser on February 17. Cast antlers of all nine of them 
are hanging on the outside wall of the house. They are not particu- 
larly good: indeed, some of them are decidedly poor. Those of two 
of the nine, Peter and Rothschild, were the best. Peter, who 
had been gored by Philipp, who was rather dangerous, was shot by 
the Kaiser. 

It is noteworthy that as the Hungarians were heavier and some- 
what awkward compared with the agile Schorfheide German stags, 
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a number of them got gored at first. The dimensions of the Hun- 
garian-Schorfheide half-bred stag at Zehdenich are :—Height, 4°33 ft. 
(1°32 m.)—this is the highest measurement as yet obtained; length, 
6°88 ft. (2°10 m.); span of antlers, 3°8 ft. (1'16m.); length of beam, 
the best as yet measured, 3°47 ft. (1°06 m.); burrs, 9°23 in. to 
1°06 in. (26cm. to *27cm.); weight of head, 161b. not clean, 14 1b. 
clean. 

Including the four half-bred Hungarians, His Majesty killed 
thirty-four stags in the rutting season at Schorfheide in 1903. They 
consisted of one twenty-two-pointer, three eighteen-pointers, six 


THEIR MAJESTIES THE KAISER AND KAISERIN AND GROUP 


In the foreground three half-bred Hungarian-German stags shot by His Majesty at Zehdenick 
in the Schorfheide on October 13, 1904 


sixteen-pointers, fifteen fourteen-pointers, seven twelve-pointers, and 
two ten-pointers. The heaviest weighed 2441b. when clean and 
320 1b. when not clean; the heaviest head weighed 12lb. His 
Majesty shot a right and left in the afternoon of the first day of his 
visit—an odd eighteen-pointer at 130 paces and a twelve-pointer at 
230 paces. The former was shot dead, the latter was haunched and 
received the coup de grace later. On one morning after heavy rain, 
and whilst a storm was blowing from the south-west, the Kaiser was 
trying to find a certain large sixteen-pointer that he had been in vain 
looking for a few days before—the biggest stag, as the Warden 
assured him, to be found in the Schorfheide. ‘‘ There he is!” 
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exclaimed suddenly those who were attending His Majesty in his 
carriage; whereupon the Kaiser alighted and secured his quarry 
with a good shot, hitting it high above the shoulder. The stag 
weighed 264 1b. before being gralloched, 185 lb. afterwards. He 
stood 4°03 ft. high, and was 6°4 ft. long. The beams were 33 ft. 
long; the span of the antlers, 3°41 ft.; the right burr was 9} in., the 
left one being 8°66in.; and the weight of the head, clean, was 14 lb. 
The stag was at the height of his beauty, fourteen years old. He 
was looked upon as the pride of the Schorfheide. So great was His 
Majesty’s delight over his success that he conferred the fourth-class 
of the Order of the Crown of Prussia on the old warrener (the 
Hegemeister) of the district, and bestowed a handsome present on 
its Warden in honour of the death of the best stag of the Schorf- 
heide. 

The above aneasurements are very good for the Schorfheide, the 
average measurements of a stag there being 6°56 ft. (2 m.) long; 
3°93 ft. (1'20m.) high; length of beam in general, 3°15 ft. to 3°28 ft. 
(‘96cm. to I m.); span of antlers, 3°21 ft. (~g8cm.); burrs, in. 
to 9°44 in. (‘23 cm. to ‘24cm.); the weight of head, average, g to 10 |b. 

The Kaiser uses at the Schorfheide and at Rominten a rifle 
6mm. Mauser system and also an 8 mm. carbine—both specially built 
for His Majesty, who shoots with only one arm. The bullet has a 
nickel mantle, a portion of the nickel removed so that one-third of 
the top issues; the cartridge contains 2°55 grammes of smokeless 
powder. The effect is the same as with cal. 8. On one occasion 
the Kaiser shot a red deer end on, and it passed right through the 
body to the neck under the coat. 

The magazine of the repeating rifle contains five cartridges. 
When struck the deer or boars generally fall dead; if only wounded, 
the quarry is easily found with the assistance of a dog. 

The Kaiser allowed the Crown Prince and Crown Princess, as 
a special favour, to spend their honeymoon in June at Hubertusstock, 
and their Imperial Highnesses thoroughly enjoyed their Flitter- 
wochen amidst the verdant freshness and refreshing tranquillity of 
this glorious chase. It had been intended that they should go to 
Oels, the Crown Prince’s estate in Silesia, but an epidemic in the 
neighbourhood frustrated the realisation of the projected plan. 


THE UNWRITTEN LAWS OF SPORT 


VII.—CRICKET 


BY LORD HAWKE 


Tus valuable series would have been indeed incomplete had 

cricket been omitted; and though I could have wished someone else 
had been invited to respond for the game, I can at least plead that 
I have always done my best to uphold its chivalrous side. I love 
cricket fervently, and I have played it in many climes; I think it 
is a splendid discipline for any man; and if I could live any part of 
my life over again, days in the cricket field would be among the 
first I would revive. 

To say that cricket is the king of games may sound trite, but it 
is exactly the remark one is bound to make, because its unwritten 
laws are so fine. You can find the written laws revised by the 
Marylebone Club, but you will find some of the unwritten laws 
written in Holy Writ. In cricket nothing is so true as “ Do unto 
others as you would they should do unto you.” Consideration may 
sometimes be taken advantage of, but it is bread cast upon the 
waters to come back after many days, because everything anyone 
does to exalt the standard of the game undoubtedly has its effect on 
others playing, and may stimulate them to the right course on 
some subsequent occasion. 

** Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might,” is 
also truly applicable to cricket, for the half-hearted player is of no use 
at all. I would rather have on my side a keen useful man, alert in 
the field and always anxious to assist the others, than one who may 
make a good fifty, but is quite indifferent as to how many runs he 
loses in the country and whether his side wins or not. 

That observation brings me to another unwritten law—namely, 
that fielding is the salt of cricket, for without keen fielding the game 
loses its savour. It completely takes the heart out of the very best 
bowlers to find catches continually dropped. A man may have been 
sending down over after over in order to get the batsman to hit a 
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catch to the slips, and if two or three of these are dropped in quick 
succession it needs a philosopher to avoid irritation, and directly a 
bowler is irritated he loses his command over the ball, and so the 
pace of run-getting is increased and the side falls to pieces. 

I saw the first Test Match at Nottingham this summer; and 
whilst I shall never forget that great over of Jackson’s, MacLaren’s 
superb batting, or Bosanquet’s unplayable bowling, unquestionably my 
chief recollection will always be the magnificent fielding of England. 
I never in my experience saw a side fieid in such brilliant form; and 
that superb display illustrates another axiom—namely, that admir- 
able fielding is an incalculably enormous asset to any side. After 
Yorkshire’s great era of success, when for a while we were losing 
matches people used to ask me if this one was batting worse or that 
one bowling worse to account for our comparative failure. I used 
to say no; it was simply due to the fact that we did not hold so 
many catches. 

One unwritten law of cricket is ‘‘Thou shalt not be selfish.”’ 
The man who plays only for the runs he can make off his own bat 
or for the wickets he may himself bowl is of mighty little use. In 
cricket if you cannot play for your side you had better not play at 
all. Golfis a great game, but it is not good for schoolboys because 
it is a game in which you play for yourself and not for your side. 
There is no lesson of unselfishness to be learnt there. But look at 
the way in which Evans sacrificed the temptation to make a century 
in the University Match in order to save his side! Had he thought 
of anything beyond saving the game he could easily have increased 
that eighty-six not out toa hundred. A man is proud all the days of 
his life if he has made a three-figure innings in the University Match; 
and deliberately to give this up, to hit balls almost to the boundary 
and yet only to run a single in order to keep command over the 
bowling, argues an unselfishness which shows the full merit of 
cricket. 

Amongst my own Yorkshiremen I have seen just the same 
healthy tendency to care only for the side and not for oneself. 
If Rhodes comes off no one is better pleased than Hirst, and if it is 
Haigh’s day out with bat or ball those two are as pleased at the fact 
as Iam. There is a great deal of talk heard in pavilions about 
the selfishness of first-class cricketers. As a body, I believe the 
professionals of to-day may be honourably exonerated. No man has 
a greater respect for the paid division than I have, and I can recall 
some fine examples of men doing their duty to their side at the cost 
of their personal success. The way in which the last batsmen on the 
English side in the Test Match at the Oval in 1899 got themselves 
out in order to attempt to win the game was a capital instance of 
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the true sporting spirit. I remember how poor J. T. Brown threw 
away his wicket when he had made 300 at Chesterfield so that 
Yorkshire might beat Derbyshire; but on the same day another 
great player persisted in scoring until he had made 315, and this cost 
his county a victory. The publication of the weekly averages 
has done a great deal of harm, because it tends to make a man think 
of his own figures and not of what may be best for his side. The 
averages gratify the public interest, but the desire to show personally 
how well they are playing makes some cricketers play for themselves 
and not for their county. 

There is a certain class of the public, a class whose voice is 
rarely heard, but specimens of which we have all met, who think 
that cricket has been materially damaged by the hero-worship which is 
lavished on prominent individuals. This honest sturdy type does not 
want to know what are A’s views on Protection or what B has for 
dinner or whether C plays the banjo. All that is quite another story, 
as Rudyard Kipling says, but it is not cricket. The interest of the 
public in cricketers is in their cricket, and they are even apt to 
consider that the fact of a man being a fine batsman does not 
necessarily make him ipso facto a fluent writer. We have many 
examples of a capital combination of these two, but they are not 
invariably synonymous. It is these latter who cater for that ap- 
petite for personal anecdotes which is now so general. However, 
some folk believe this tends to selfishness in cricket, because the 
individual achievements are more regarded than the result. More 
is thought of a century by Jessop than whether Gloucestershire wins 
or not. Wecan all glibly recall great catches and great feats with 
bat and ball that we have been privileged to witness, but offhand 
we cannot always say who won the games in which those achieve- 
ments occurred; and yet the sole object is (or should be) to win 
matches, which forms another of the unwritten laws. There are, 
of course, occasions when it is necessary to play for a draw; but 
the popularity of Somersetshire is certainly due to their spirited 
cricket. With them it is either win or lose. 

The greatest of the unwritten laws is comprised in the maxim 
“Play the game,” which means so much more than it appears to 
express, but which we thoroughly understand all the same. So 
severe is the censure “‘ That’s not cricket,” that it has become part 
of the hack sayings of those who do not know a bat from a ball and 
this in itself is a proof of the high standard at which cricket is kept. 
Moreover in these days, when people will bet which of two flies will 
first reach the top of the window pane, it is remarkable that there 
should be so little betting on cricket. Jones may bet Brown a pot 
of beer that Denton makes more runs than Tunnicliffe, but that is 
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pretty well the extent of the wagering, whereas years ago there was 
as much money on a cricket match as on a race. I have never 
known a modern case in which a first-class cricketer ever yielded to 
any financial temptation not to do himself justice, and if he did it 
would certainly be his last match. 

I will add that mens sana in corpore sano is an absolute law of 
the game. A man who is playing cricket has to live temperately, to 
conduct himself properly, to retire to rest early, and generally to 
lead a healthy existence if he is to keep up his form. There is far 
more wear and tear in playing two first-class matches a week with a 
railway journey after each than most spectators seem to think. 
This is appreciated by the Colonial executive, for the members of 
the present Australian team are not allowed to accept any public 
invitations during the tour, except the dinners at Lord’s and the 
Oval. Unless men go to bed at a reasonable hour, there is not 
much likelihood of success at all, and none of prolonged utility. 
Over a good many of those sudden losses of form which so perplex 
the public, light might be shed in this connection. All Yorkshire- 
men are familiar with my ‘‘ Buck up, boys!’’ Sometimes in the 
Colonies it has been a curfew signal. To be captain only on the 
field is not to play the game properly ; a captain must be always 
exercising authority, and the tact required no one can imagine who 
has not had to exercise it. 

In cricket it is generally an unwritten law to concede more than 
you would ask for; that is to say, you will offer to an opponent 
handicapped by some accident far more than you would dream of 
requesting him to permit were you the sufferer. This is part of the 
chivalry of the game. I wish it went further and protected all poor 
and weak counties from being relieved of their promising colts by 
other counties possessing longer purses. In Yorkshire, with the 
exception of myself, no one is played who was not born in the 
county. But some other shires bring qualification to a fine art. 
Colonial cricketers have been objects of barter, the best professionals 
of minor counties are human wares to the highest bidder (I am told 
that Essex had the first offer of Hobbs, who is now so useful to 
Surrey), and colts who see little chance of distinction in one first- 
class county deliberately migrate to another. The written law has 
been already revised and ought to be made much stricter. After all, 
all said and done, cricket is a game, and I really don’t know what it 
is being brought to nowadays, but I do feel that a little of the old 
spirit is in danger of being sacrificed. 

Again, it is always right to play a sporting game. When a side 
has perhaps one wicket to fall and is morally defeated on the evening 
of the second day, it is not right to keep twenty-two cricketers in the 
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town and bring them down to the ground next morning on the off- 
chance that rain may cause a draw. It is within a captain’s rights, 
but it violates the sentiment that should imbue cricket. I re- 
member A. N. Hornby prolonging play on a Tuesday in a Lanca- 
shire v. Yorkshire match to let us win. It poured in torrents on 
the Wednesday, but I am sure he never regretted what he had done. 
I also recollect in Sussex v. Yorkshire we had to go in for some 
20 runs with only some 20 minutes to get them. ‘‘ Don’t put on the 
roller,” said Murdoch, who was their captain, “ we'll turn out at 
once.” The sacrifice of that interval gave us the match, but the 
exigencies of county cricket to-day often debar a side from playing a 
sporting game when morally defeated. And on that I would say, so 
much the worse for county cricket. 

One other unwritten law is that of depending on a cricketer’s 
honour. A fieldsman himself must know, when he gets a catch quite 
close to the ground, whether it is out or not, and he most decidedly 
should not chuck the ball in the air and leave the umpire with the 
awkward responsibility of saying ‘‘ not out ” when there is no catch. 
I will add yet one more, namely, that a man has no right to bowl 
with the object of frightening a man out or unnerving him. A 
cricketer may have plenty of pluck and yet not care to have an express 
delivery come whizzing at his head. Such things are within the law, 
but they should not be within the practice of the game. I remember 
a time when there was an idea that Abel did not like fast bowling, 
and the little man was a regular target. It seems almost super- 
fluous to add that it is the honourable custom not to take advantage 
of a player having been injured, and that a substitute is invariably 
granted in the field, a courtesy of which it would be dishonourable for 
the other side to take undue advantage. 

These few observations by no means exhaust my topic, but they 
will suffice to suggest others to my readers, and they may not, I 
trust, clash with those advanced by the experts in other branches of 
sport. The old order changes, new generations are always ready to 
play the game, but I am thankful to see that they play it in the 
spirit it was played by our fathers, and the last unwritten law I will 
suggest is that cricket should be always sans peur et sans reproche. 
Then the delights of the game will leave no sting of ill-feeling, and 
the only regret will be that both sides could not win. Both did 
their best of course, and that represents the true hall-mark of cricket. 
May it be always so. 
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A SAETER HOME 


GROUSE-SHOOTING ON NORWEGIAN 
MOORLANDS 


BY NICHOLAS EVERITT 


Author of **Shots from a Lawyer's Gun,” etc. 


WHICH is the more sporting country, Scotland or Norway ? 

This is a difficult question to answer. Each offers so many 
attractions and advantages distinct from the other that the mind 
wavers, and decided opinion from those of wide experience in both 
lands is rarely given. 

In Scotland one finds greater creature comforts at the shooting 
lodges, whilst the luxurious and expeditious railway approaches have 
an advantage over the at all times boisterous passage of the North 
Sea, or the more circuitous land route vid Rotterdam, Hamburg, 
Copenhagen, Gottenburg, and Christiania. Travelling expenses, 
first-class return, including living, by sea, are about £7 Ios., and by 
land double that amount. 

Were the Norwegians alive to the value of their shooting rights 
they would undoubtedly exploit them more, to the benefit of all 
concerned, and their country would be the richer by hundreds of 
thousands of pounds. Because it is not only the actual rentals 
secured that cause money to be circulated, but it is the many 
incidentals in connection with sport which mount up so, and which 
shooting men realise in whatever land they happen to visit. 
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In some parts of Scotland there is a sameness in the scenery 
and sport which after a time becomes monotonous, except to the 
youthful enthusiast ; whilst the moor rights are so jealously guarded 
that it is looked upon almost as sacrilege to overstep the boundary. 
Such is not the case in Norway. Many tracts of grouse (Ryper) 
moorland overlap one another, and the hunter (as the shooter there 
is invariably called) is by no means particular whether he ranges 
a mile or so wide of his boundaries; often he travels further and 
goes over the mountain passes in order to visit his nearest 
neighbour, to compare notes and partake of his society and 
hospitality until the following morning. Shooting in Scotland has 


ON THE FYELD OR RYPER GROUNDS 


been often described, but it may be interesting to afford a comparison 
by giving a detailed description of a visit to a Norwegian grouse 
moor—such a one as can be obtained in Norway for little more than 
the asking. 

The luxurious boats of the Wilson line from Hull to Christian- 
sund and Christiania; Christiansand, Stavangen and Bergen; or 
Throndhjem ; convey the tourist to any main starting place desired 
at reasonable rates, whilst the officials of the line are more than 
obliging. One’s luggage can be sent by other boats than those 
travelled upon, and every assistance through the customs is given to 
sporting equipage. 
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The starting place mostly utilised is Christiania, the rendezvous 
being the Grand Hotel on Karl Johans Gade. 

It takes a good two days to purchase and collect the stores 
required and to get them sorted and packed fit for the journey 
northwards. 

The following is a list of the stores we provided for five guns 
and three servants on a ten-day trip :— 

Liquors.—120 half-bottles beer, 2 bottles brandy, 3 Aquavit, 
1 Benedictine, 6 claret, 4 sherry, 6 port, 2 champagne, I vermouth, 
24 Scotch whisky, 1 raspberry vinegar. Costing £10 Ios. 

Meats.—28 |b. fresh beef, 14 1b. mutton, 6 1b. cured beef, 
2lb. pork, collared mutton, 1 1b. smoked sausage, 1 1b. dried 
ham, 81b. English bacon, 141b. smoked ham. Costing £3 Ios. 

Meal, Flours, etc—2olb. rye flour, 12 1b. wheat flour, 
oatmeal, 1 lb. maccaroni, 21b. rice, 11b. potato flour, 
100 lb. potatoes, 2 lb. yellow peas, 15]b. bread, 161b. dog biscuits, 
39 1b. barley meal, 1 box rye biscuits. Costing £1 Is. 

Tinned Foods.—2 tins corned beef, 2 tins haggis, 1 tin mutton 
and cabbage, 2 tins fricassee of mutton, 2 tins boiled beef with suet, 
2 tins beef, pork, and peas, 3 tins pears, I tin apricots, 2 tins pine- 
apple, 1 tin plum pudding, 7 tins dried apricot, apples, and pears, 
2 tins ginger, 2 tins sardines, 1 tin baking powder, 1 box biscuits, 
3 jars extract of meat. Costing £3. 

Groceries. —10 lb. roasted coffee, 12 lb. Dutch sugar, 6 lb. crushed 
sugar, 4lb. cheese, 2 lb. chocolate, 2 lb. tea, 8 lb. kitchen salt, 
1 lb. sweets, } lb. yeast, 2 lb. soda, } bottle vinegar, ¢ bottle salad oil, 
1 bottle magnesia citrate, 8 pints paraffin oil, white gelatine, 2 packets 
candles, 5 packets soda powders, 8 cucumbers and parsley, 6 lemons, 
2 lb. onions, 6 heads of cabbage, 6 turnips, 6 carrots, pepper, salt, 
mustard, soap, matches, 6 doz. eggs. Costing £3. 

The meats could well have been curtailed, but our party wished 
to give most of the game away as presents to their friends, conse- 
quently but little of it was consumed. 

At Hamer, about a hundred miles up the line on the shores of 
the Mjosen, the largest lake in Norway, the train changes from the 
broad to the narrow gauge. Travelling there is very slow, the track 
gradually ascending the sparsely peopled and thickly wooded regions 
of Hedemarken, following the tortuous windings of the mighty river 
Glommen. 

At 6 a.m. the writer boarded a train at Christiania; at midnight 
he disembarked about 250 miles further north, at a small wayside 
station in the heart of an enormous forest of pine trees, many of 
which had been killed by the extreme frosts of winter, when the 
thermometer sinks 60° Fahr. below zero. 
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The party was expected, but no fires were burning, although the 
cold was intense. To give some idea of the callousness of the 
natives to cold, it may be stated that a few wint2rs previous, when 
the writer was travelling by night through this same Amt (county) 
in the winter with the thermometer about 40° below zero, the 
posting master of a wayside station did not think a knee rug in the 
sledge a necessity for so short a journey as seven kilometers. 

Next day, the 13th August, there were several inches of snow 
in the valleys; what it was like on the mountains can better be 
imagined. The thickest of clothing was selected in preparation for 


ASCENDING TO THE SAETERS 


the journey by horse, but towards noon the wind shifted southerly, 
the temperature rose, and a re-change became a necessity. 

We were a party of five guns, taking with us a cook, a shooting 
attendant, and a boy; all Norwegians except the writer. As the 
cavalcade left the inner yard of the hotel a string of nine heavily 
laden horses could be counted, each accompanied by a driver, whilst 
the pack of setters and pointers made the welkin ring with their 
joyous bark on finding themselves once more within the woods and 
fyelds of their native heath. 

For ten miles we rattled along fairly quickly, although the roads 
were in an awful condition, but ofttimes we were compelled to 
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make a detour and take to the forest to avoid quagmires, ruts (a 
foot or more deep), and dangerous parts where the paths had been 
washed away by recent rains or a landslip. 

Two hours after noon we rested and fed the horses for a while, 
then we continued the journey through the intermediate vista of pines, 
rocks, and stream. 

Twice we came to broad rivers rushing from the mountains to 
the valley below, which looked formidable enough to the stranger, 
but into which the hardy little horses plunged without fear or 
hesitation; although one of them was nearly swept away by the 
force of the current. 

Towards evening we arrived at the shores of a big lake where 
the heavier baggage was embarked in a boat and the horses sent 
round by a cattle path to the other end. By nightfall the foot of 
the mountains we intended visiting was reached, and glad we were 
to call a halt. It had taken twenty hours to cover twenty-one 
English miles. 

The farmhouse was surrounded by a dense fir forest in the 
middle of a romantic glen, the home of the elk, the capercailzie, 
blackgame and hjerpe—hazel-hen. A trout stream divided the valley, 
which irrigated the few fields reclaimed from the woodland, and 
added a charm to the situation. 

It was indeed a lovely spot, and one to which an English 
sportsman had never before penetrated. 

The food was coarse, the butter rancid; but what of that ? 
There were fresh trout in plenty to be had from the brook, tins of 
savoury meats, American fruits, Bordeaux wines, pure Scotch 
whisky, and good Havana cigars upon the pack-horses. What 
could the heart wish for more ? 

At 6 a.m. we were called from our sheepskin coverlets to collect 
our belongings and pack them on the horses for the mountain 
climb. 

How the hardy little Norwegian ponies ever mounted that stiff 
ascent of two thousand feet would have been a mystery except to 
those who actually saw them do it. In many places the path was 
almost perpendicular, with hardly a cat-hold upon the bare and 
slippery rock. In others the forest was so dense, branches had to 
be hacked from trees to allow the packs to squeeze through, whilst 
often a quagmire or bog would intervene in the smaller plateaux, 
and solid ground had to be temporarily made with fallen trees or 
whatever material came in handiest for such a purpose. Hour after 
hour we mounted upwards, slowly but surely, and as we rose 
valleys and fyelds beyond opened into view, until an enormous vista 
of glorious country stretched far away to the distant horizon. 
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Small green patches on the side of the mountain ranges over the 
valley denoted saeters, summer chalets of the farms below, whilst 
lakes appeared one after the other, until we began to imagine a new 
world was being exposed. 

What an enchanting paradise it was! The scenery, the ver- 
dure, the vast expanse of land, the deep colouring, and the air. 
Yes, the air was life itself; and as one’s lungs, expanding from 
exertion, drank in huge volumes of it, it seemed good to be alive. 

Half-way up, some twelve hundred feet from the starting-point, 
a halt was called, and packs were taken from the horses to rest 
them. ‘They needed it. This gave an opportunity to unfasten the 
camera and snapshot the stragglers. 


THE HALFWAY HALT ON THE ROAD 


Whilst resting, one of the Norwegian attendants cut a twig and 
made a hjerpe call-pipe, which he used so cleverly that a small covey 
was attracted thereby, from which we succeeded in shooting three. 
It is notorious that the hjerpe is at times a very foolish bird, and 
will sit in a tree blinking at a hunter without making any attempt 
to escape. Knowing this, he shoots at the bird sitting lowest, as 
although the others probably will not fly away at the noise of the 
gun-fire, the falling body of one of their number alarms them. 
Observing this caution the whole covey may generally be secured. 
It is not of much avail waiting for a sportsman-like shot at hjerpe, 
for they confine themselves almost invariably to the very densest 
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and inaccessible parts of the forest, seldom if ever flying favourably 
to afford a fair sporting target. 

Passing a large waterfall, the roar of which drowned all other 
sounds and made it difficult to talk, we zigzagged upwards, seem- 
ingly ever upwards. Then, when exhaustion nearly claimed us, the 
path flattened outwards, the trees lost their density, and on a slight 
rise in a forest clearing we saw the object of our long journey—the 
saeters—a cluster of huts that for the next few weeks would be 
our home. Smoke was pouring from the chimneys, water was 
boiling ready for soup, and in a short time we sat down to a good, 
square, well-earned meal. With the after-dinner smoke a study was 
made of the maps of the country spread out upon the grass, and in 
those high altitudes we basked in the warm summer twilight, despite 
the fact that two days before it had been freezing cold, even in the 
sheltered valleys far below. 

Before the peasants (neighbouring farmers who had freighted 
our goods and chattels from the railway to the saeters) left us, we 
arranged for a daily supply of fresh milk, butter, and eggs. This 
cost £2 for the fortnight : the quantity of cream we ordered account- 
ing for most of it. 

The horses, vehicles, boats, and attendants for the double 
journey (about thirty miles each way), including a removal of about 
ten miles from one saeter to another, cost an additional £8. Wages 
of three servants for three weeks, £3. 

The rental of the shoot has not been mentioned, because it was 
hired by a Norwegian, and was therefore most probably let at a 
figure considerably less than any foreigner would have been able 
to acquire it at. But the reader may correctly assume that for 
£50 to £100 he can obtain shooting rights in Norway equal to, if 
not considerably better than, any he could obtain in Scotland for 
five or even ten times as much. 

We arose betimes for our first day’s sport, but in that far 
northern latitude it was many hours after daybreak, or rather sun- 
rise, that saw us take the fyeld. 

Dividing our forces into two parties, a couple of dogs with each, 
and carrying our own lunch and cartridges, we passed the skigar 
(rough fence enclosing a saeter clearing from the forest wilds) and 
followed cattle tracks towards the open fyeld. 

In Norway one has undoubtedly to work to fill the game-bag. 
No matter how good the season, a long stiff walk is sure to separate 
the shooter from his best ground, or the direction of the wind may 
necessitate it if other circumstances are favourable. Here a deep 
gorge cut the forest which covered the lower slopes of the mountain 
we intended visiting. It was beautiful in the extreme, but difficult 
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to cross. Then we passed over a steadily rising incline of broken 
ground densely covered with fir and birch. 

As we ascended the trees became more stunted, gradually giving 
place to myrtle and juniper bushes, ling, heather, reindeer moss, 
and barren rock. 

At the top of the gorge our dogs surprised a covey of black- 
game, but no shot was obtainable owing to the difficulties of the 
ground and the density of the forest. Further on we crossed the 
trail of a capercailzie and followed it a good mile before the bird 
was flushed, unshot at. But before we had really left the forest 


ARRIVAL AT THE SAETERS 


margin, our dogs came toa point in a small clearing covered with 
cotton blooms of the bog rush. Drawing up to them we flushed a 
covey of fifteen ryper, full grown and strong on wing. We killed 
five. Fifty yards further along a solitary stag (old cock ryper) led 
us a nice dance over rock, stream, and hollow for upwards of half 
a mile, until its career was ingloriously stopped as it ran over a 
smooth slab of rock. Remonstrance with a Norwegian for shooting 
a ‘“‘stag’’ on the ground is useless. He argues that they discourage 
the dogs and the shooter, flush other birds, and are best killed 
anyhow. Perhaps it is right; in fact most Anglo-Norse sportsmen 
adopt similar tactics after two or three seasons’ experience, 
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Working up wind, we circle the slopes of the mountain, hunting 
all its undulating shoulders, hollows, and valleys with more or less 
success. Birds are mostly found on the edge of the bogs, in a 
picturesque miniature glen, or amongst the silver asp bushes 
bordering a tarn. 

The shots offered vary as much as the heart of true sportsmen 
can desire. At times low and straightaway like a pigeon from the 
traps; more often rising and shaling towards the right or left ; some- 
times high up into the air with a sweep directly overhead—difficult 
and easy, close and long in range, according to the surroundings, the 
elements, and the atmosphere. 

The rest for lunch is not the least enjoyable pastime of the 
day. Basking in the sunlight, or snugly sheltered in some warm 
cranny among the mountain boulders, we gaze upon a view which 
Scotland cannot offer, because the contrasts of colour are not so 
great, so grand, nor so magnificent. We recall to mind the inci- 
dents of the morning, which in turn recall many a former experi- 
ence—there and in other lands. Simple shots may have an added 
charm by reason of the natural beauties of the surroundings; diffi- 
cult shots have a charm of their own; whilst many bits of country 
covered, whereon not a single bird may have been found, charm the 
sportsman by their grandeur or their solitude. 

After lunch we ascend again to the higher fyelds and try for 
fyeld-ryper (ptarmigan), which are generally common to all good 
moors in Norway. Seven coveys afford us ample sport until the 
setting sun warns it is time to return home. 

On the way we encounter the other party whom we have heard 
firing in the distance. Their bag for five hours out consisted of 
capercailzie 1, blackgame 3, hares 1, ryper 17. Ours for a similar 
period of time: ryper 19, fyeld-ryper 12. Distance covered, twelve 
miles. In actual figures it does not sound heavy, but in Norway 
it is well up to the average; it must also be remembered that of the 
five hours nearly half the time was spent travelling to and from the 
shooting grounds and in short rests. Day after day we sported in 
various directions, alternately hunting the woods for capercailzie or 
blackgame, taking to the fyelds for ryper and ptarmigan, or the 
glens and precipice sides for hyerpe ; until, having killed or hunted 
too wild the majority of the birds, we moved camp to another 
batch of saeters about ten miles further northward. 

Now a word as to the accommodation of the saeters. Of 
course they do not compare with Scotch shooting lodges, but of late 
years Norwegian sportsmen have been building special huts for the 
purpose, composed of a living room, two bedrooms, and kitchen, 
with a small loft over the latter for the servants. During winter 
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tinned provisions, liquor, stores, furniture and fittings are sent up 
by sledge, and the lodges are made as snug and comfortable as 
possible. 

Where such lodges are not to be found, the sportsman must 
content himself with an ordinary saeter, which has two rooms only 
—a living room, and a kitchen with a store-room out of it. There 
are generally three or four of these huts together, and they are quite 
comfortable enough for ordinary purposes. In one corner of the 
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living room is a large open hearth, in another the table, and two 

beds in one of the other corners. The beds are invariably short, but 

they open like a drawer, accommodating three or four people as 

required. The bed itself is of fresh hay, having a sheepskin coverlet ; 

for carpet, freshly cut juniper twigs are used which give off a scented 

aroma. 

The use of the hut goes with the shooting rights, but as the 
cattle do not often leave the saeters before the middle of September, 
arrangements should be made whereby only those saeters are used* 
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which the cattle have left, or not yet visited; as their presence is 
not favourable to sport, whilst in some places they are dangerous to 
the dogs. 

During ten days we killed about 200 ryper and 40 various, 
including capercailzie, blackgame, woodcock, hjerpe, hares, teal, 
golden plover, and snipe. Five friends on the adjoining moorlands 
to the north had better luck, bagging 540 ryper. 

In one respect Scotch moors surpass the Norwegian. Very 
few birds are found on the fyeld besides ryper, and in the forests 
besides capercailzie, black game, and hjerpe, whilst it is almost 
impossible to drive birds in Norway owing to the difficulties of 
obtaining and housing the beaters. But this is more than com- 
pensated for by the extra beauty of the country, and the magnificent 
shots given by the quarry. 

The trout-fishing obtainable in the lochs and rivers is not being 
dealt with in this article, or it might be recorded how in Norway the 
fish are reckoned at so many pounds each, as against ounces in 
Scotland. 

To deal with such a subject as is covered by the title of this 
article in a manner worthy of it would fill the pages of a bulky 
volume, therefore let these few leaves suffice. The writer’s object 
has only been to convey to the reader a cursory idea of the fresh 
fields and forests open to him, which are teeming with game, and 
which unfold a thousand glories to the lover of pure nature, wild 
and unadorned. 
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STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT 
VI.—BROTHERTAP MOOR 
BY FRANK SAVILE 


Str WILLIAM CRUNDAL was a scientist first and a sportsman 
second, but any one of his friends would have said that the first 
had a very narrow win. In spring and summer his thoughts con- 
cerned his test tubes alone, but from August the 12th to January 
the 31st they had a serious rival in his brace of twelve-bores. 
Somehow or somewhere he contrived to get not fewer than two 
days’ shooting a week, and many an important analysis had to wait 
while he enjoyed himself on manor or moor. 

When in 1903 he went on his famous expedition to Bolivia in 
the interests of the Great Santa Fé Minerals Concession he gained 
to himself not only notoriety but a very considerable fee. Under 
the circumstances he decided that he deserved a thorough holiday, 
and the morning after his arrival in London betook himself to the 
offices of the well-known agents—Day, Teddy, and Grooving—full 
of sporting purpose. He would stand himself a four-hundred-brace 
moor if such a thing was left in the market. 

Mr. Day interviewed him, and, as all agents in like case do, 
hummed and ha’d and shrugged his shoulders. July was hardly the 
month to take moors of the first class. Sir William would know 
that as well as Mr. Day’s self. He would, however, consult 
Ledger A. 

Ledger A being brought was drawn blank. E/ight-hundred- 
guinea moors were there; eleven-hundred-guinea forests; magni- 
ficent rivers; tempting lochs. These were dingled before the eyes 
of the man of science in vain. What he wanted—and meant to 
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get—was four hundred brace of grouse for four hundred pounds. 
A comfortable lodge—he was beyond the age that delights in 
roughing it—was also a sine quad non. Mr. Day’s jaw lengthened. 

Suddenly he gave his forehead a melodramatic slap and plunged 
heavily for a note-book on the far side of his writing-table. He 
took it up, flipped the pages excitedly, and consulted an entry. 
After which he confronted his client with a beaming face. 

‘Sir William,” he said, piously, ‘“‘this seems almost like an 
intervention of Providence. But for my failing memory I need 
have given you no cause for hesitation. Yesterday—only yesterday 
—the thing you require came into the market.” 

“What name, where, and how much?” said the baronet, 
concisely. 

Mr. Day tapped his notebook, as if the answers to these ques- 
tions were concretely bound within its covers. 

*‘Brothertap Moor, the property of Skene of Skene,” he 
replied. ‘‘In Aberdeenshire, within four miles of a station, in 
lovely country, with two miles of burn which gives excellent 
trout.” 

**And the bag?” asked Sir William. 

Mr. Day hesitated, but only momentarily. 

“The bag is estimated to be four hundred and fifty brace,” he 
said. 

Sir William examined him steadily. There had been a queer 
inflection in the agent’s voice. 

**T suppose they will show the game registers for the last five 
years?” he submitted. 

Mr. Day made a funny little gesture of deprecation by turning 
his palms upward. 

“Yes and no,” he answered. ‘‘I will be quite explicit. 
Mr. Skene came in yesterday and saw our Mr. Grooving. It 
appears that for reasons that are private to himself he has sudden 
need of augmenting his income. He is accordingly going to divide 
the best-known of his moors into two portions, retaining one half—- 
the smaller—for himself, and letting the rest with his house. He 
himself will take up his abode in a farmhouse which has become 
vacant, the land attached to it having been added to another 
holding. The moor has always been good for eight hundred brace 
asa whole. He thinks he is doing himself no more than justice 
by apportioning four hundred and fifty brace to the moiety which 
he proposes to let, or rather to lease.” 

‘*Oh,” said the client, ‘‘ we aren’t discussing leases. I want 
a yearly agreement.” 

Mr. Day assumed a courteously persuasive air. 
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“Sir William,” he implored, earnestly, “‘ pray go and look at it. 
And understand that no difficulty will be put in the way of subletting 
if by any chance you can bring yourself to such a course in suc- 
ceeding years.” 

The other considered. ‘I have yet to hear the rent,” he said, 
coldly. 

“‘ Three hundred and fifty—only three hundred and fifty pounds 
for nine hundred grouse,” said Mr. Day. ‘You are well aware 
how much below the market value this is—due, no doubt, to the 
fact that Mr. Skene’s necessities are pressing. It is a bargain, 
Sir William—lI assure you it is a most unquestionable bargain.” 

The baronet, by no means convinced of this, took himself off 
after vainly endeavouring to get Mr. Day to suggest to his client a 
compromise. This was that if, on inspection, the moor realised its 
prospectus, Mr. Skene should take four hundred pounds for the one 
season’s let. No, said the agent ; Mr. Skene’s terms were specific. 
Nothing less than a seven years’ lease would suffice, but subletting 
would be permitted. 

After a very unprofitable forenoon spent at various agencies the 
would-be tenant found himself back with Mr. Day again, and five 
hours later in the Scotch Express en route for Aberdeen. Nothing 
else suitable had turned up, and the more the vision of the baronet’s 
desire receded, the more desirable it loomed in his eyes. There could 
be no harm, he told himself, in merely going to have a look, and 
settled himself into his sleeping berth with the very comfortable 
conviction that no Scotch laird would persuade him into taking a 
moor unless it showed signs of due return for rent. He sent 
Mr. Skene a hasty telegram from Aberdeen, and three hours later 
was deposited at Mernay station, on the Great North of Scotland 
line. 

He realised at once that the man who sat in the trap awaiting 
him was no groom. He was a tall, thin-faced, fair-moustached Scot, 
who greeted his guest with what the baronet inwardly stigmatised as 
an ‘foverdone’’ smile. He was full of his pleasure at meeting the 
eminent traveller, and of hopes that the journey had not been 
found over-fatiguing. He introduced himself as the Master of 
Skene, eldest son of the owner of Brothertap Moor, and of the 
Skene lands generally. 

Sir William, all for business, began his cross-examination at 
once. The bag, the health of the birds, the quantity of heather 
burnt the previous year, the wages usually paid to beaters, the 
staff of gillies necessary, the basket of trout possible in an even- 
ing’s whipping of the stream—these were all passed in review. The 
young man was most willing to oblige. 
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The moor, he averred, was in first-class condition, and so were 
the birds. There was no disease, a large breeding stock had been 
left after last season, and the extraordinarily dry summer was no 
doubt partly responsible for the health of the broods. But the 
best plan would be for Sir William to accompany him over the 
moor after he had breakfasted. He would rather let his guest’s 
own eyes be witness to the truth of his statements. They would 
take a few sandwiches and have a long morning in the heather. 
If Sir William could only see his way to staying the night he 
could also investigate the stream for himself. 

The baronet made a hearty meal, filled his flask and sandwich 
box, and in due course set forth with his entertainer. 

The moor, it appeared, covered two sides of a mountain, which 
ran for three miles east and west in a long ridge. It was grooved 
across the middle by a sort of shallow gully, and this was almost 
precipitous on one side. The rocks which faced it had a scored 
and splintered appearance, making it look in places as if stone 
had been recently quarried. Sir William remarked on the strange 
effect. 

Young Skene did not seem to respond to the idea. 

“It is very perishable, weathering stone,’’ he answered, care- 
lessly, ‘‘and liable to break off in masses after frost. This gut is 
known as the Cow’s Mouth Gap.” 

The morning was a warm one, and they had had two hours of 
fairly heavy going by the time they reached the gully. Sir William 
looked at his watch. 

“If you will excuse my Southron want of training,” he re- 
marked, ‘“‘I must say that a little whisky and water would be most 
acceptable. Is there a spring handy? I don’t care to take my 
whisky neat in this temperature.” 

Skene laughed pleasantly. 

“I didn’t bring you out to perish of thirst,” he said. “TI 
provided for the emergency.’”’ As he spoke he produced a couple 
of bottles of Schweppe from his capacious pockets. ‘‘ Suppose we 
sit down and peck a bit, too?” he suggested. 

Nothing loth, the baronet accepted the situation, and for 
the next ten minutes munched sandwiches and chewed the cud of 
his meditation in silence. So far there was no doubt that the 
moor had impressed him favourably. Broods had been frequent, 
and strong on the wing. Cheepers, considering that July was 
scarcely half over, were not greatly in evidence. The lodge had 
appeared decently furnished. Things had seemed to be as repre- 
sented. 

Young Skene was the first to speak. 
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“Well, and what do you think of it?” he asked, gaily. 

The other hesitated. 

“T see nothing to cavil at,” he said at last. ‘I notice, of 
course, that the heather is wonderfully parched; but the season, I 
am aware, has been one of exceptional drought. There are plenty 
of birds. One rather peculiar thing about them I have noticed. 
Those we have disturbed have invariably winged westward, some- 
times going over our heads, sometimes going forward and making 
a sweep back. Yet the wind is behind us.” 

Was it his fancy, or did Skene’s tanned skin grow faintly 
crimson ? 

‘* There is no accounting for the flight of the broods at this time 
of year,” he said, hastily, and took rather a deep suck at his flask. 

Sir William shook his head. 

‘* My experience doesn’t lead me to agree with you,” he said, 
rather drily. ‘‘ Perhaps you haven’t noticed how very regularly the 
thing occurs.” 

*“T’ll watch next time we raise a brood,” said the other. 
‘* Shall we be getting along now ?”’ 

The baronet nodded. 

* We might make for a spring if you don’t mind,” he said. ‘‘ I 
should like to fill up my flask with water, and in this heat that is 
where we shall find birds. Then I can point out to you what 
I mean.” 

For a moment young Skene looked undecided. 

“The nearest one is about a quarter of a mile the other 
side of this gully,” he said. ‘A little out of the way if you 
wish to see the rest of the moor, but such beautifully cool water 
that it is almost worth the detour.” 

Sir William said that a few hundred yards here or there 
made no difference to him. They accordingly climbed the steep 
rock-face on the westward side of the dip, and after a few minutes’ 
striding through deeper heather than any they had yet encountered, 
walked out on to the squashy “sag ” which surrounds the mouth of 
moorland springs. A large brood got up, scattering right and left. 

Skene looked at his guest and laughed. 

“TI saw no peculiarity in their flight,” he said. ‘‘ They went 
south if they went anywhere.” 

Sir William shrugged his shoulders. 

“The exception which prcves the rule,” he answered, and 
stooped to fill his flask. The pool was still and mirror-like, and 
reflected, among other things, the young man’s face. It also 
reflected the fact that the Master of Skene was grimacing at his 
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Sir William pondered the matter somewhat deeply during the 
next two hours. Broods were not so plentiful as the day wore on, 
but that they were in good quantity was not to be denied. The 
heather was deep, if dry, and an adequate quantity had been burnt. 
The young heather of the last two years’ burning had not made 
good progress, but this was doubtless due to the inordinate drought. 
But why had Skene grimaced ? 

After debating the matter in his own mind the baronet could 
find no explanation beyond the fact that a young man might be 
very much bored by having to drag an old fossil like himself across 
interminable acres of moor for no better purpose than bargain- 
hunting. There seemed no other explanation, and he resolved to 
accept it. He also accepted the invitation to stay the evening and 
whip the stream. 

This last gave undoubted results. A nice little basket of half- 
pounders was evidence that could not be gainsaid. After a cosy 
little dinner and a decent cigar, Sir William took up his candle 
on his way to bed, fully decided in his own mind to take the moor 
on its merits. 

“By the way,” he said, suddenly, with his foot on the first 
stair, ‘I don’t think you pointed out the boundaries to me after 
all.” 

*‘T don’t think really that I did,” said Skene, glibiy. ‘‘ There 
is no division line marked out yet. But we mean to place a set 
of cairns marking a straight border from the lodge to the Cow’s 
Mouth on this side, and from the Cow’s Mouth to the pine wood 
I showed you on the other. We shan’t prosecute you if you make 
a furlong’s mistake now and then,” he added, laughing. 

Sir William paused. 

‘* Then that spring where I filled my flask is on the part you 
mean to keep?” he inquired. 

Skene made a careless gesture of assent. 

“Yes,” he answered. ‘“‘Can I give you a light?”’ He puta 
match to his guest’s candle. 

Sir William took the hint, and, nodding his thanks, betook 
himself to his room. 

He left the next morning without having committed himself 
to any definite statement of his intentions, but while the train 
thundered south set himself carefully to weigh the evidence of his 
eyes. He had seen the moor. That was perhaps poorly heathered, 
but the season had been a dry one. He had seen the grouse, and 
there were without any sort of doubt plenty of healthy birds. He 
had seen the burn and the lodge, and both were certainly excellent 
of their kind. Summary: no reason for not taking what practically 
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fulfilled his desires. But why the devil had young Skene made 
that peculiar grimace behind his back ? 

Much pondering failed to elucidate an answer, or, at the same 
time, any valid reason for failing to agree with his prospective 
landlord while he was in the way with him. Before he was forty- 
eight hours older he had made up his mind, visited Mr. Day, and 
left his office the tenant of Brothertap Moor for the ensuing seven 
years. 

Then Fate launched her bolt at him, and no later than the 
same evening. As he was sitting in the smoking-room of the 
Scientists’ Club smoking his after-dinner cigar and meditating his 
deal with growing satisfaction, there entered to him his nephew, 
Arthur Challoner, a young engineer, who possessed talents, a 
capacity for hard work, and a by no means poor opinion of himself. 
By dint of these three qualities he was already being talked of as 
that rather nebulous quantity, ‘a rising man.” 

Uncle and nephew exchanged greetings and family gossip for 
some minutes before Sir William casually imparted the information 
that he had just returned from the North—Aberdeenshire to wit. 

‘** Business ? ” said Challoner, who was lighting a cigarette; and 
Sir William assented. 

‘* Business of a sort,” he agreed. 

Where ? ” said Challoner, tersely inquisitive. 

Sir William mentioned the neighbourhood of Mernay. 

Challoner became suddenly interested. 

‘* Nothing to do with that earthquake job?” heasked. ‘‘ Have 
you been called in as geological expert? Rum thing it is, to 
be sure.” 

The baronet experienced a sudden qualm of discomfort. Funny 
the Skenes should not have mentioned such a local portent. 

“No,” he said, quietly. ‘I went to take a moor; and, as I hope 
for the pleasure of your company when we shoot it next month, 
Arthur, you'll be glad to hear that it’s a good one.” 

‘* You've taken a moor near Mernay? ” cried his nephew. 

‘* Within four miles,’’ assented Sir William. 

Not—-—-? 

‘‘ Brothertap Moor,” interrupted the baronet, composedly ; but 
Challoner gave a most disquieting yell and sat heavily down. 

‘“OLord! OLord! OLord!” he wailed. ‘ Uncle, ifevera man 
was done you’re the very article. It’s the most shameful swindle 
that ever was, and only a man who has been three months out of 
England could have been taken in by it. D’you mean to say you 
haven't heard a word about the great Mernay earthquake? ” 

“Nota syllable,” said Sir William, still calm outwardly ; ‘‘ and 
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how it can affect my moor I utterly fail to understand. The grouse 
are there, and so is the heather. What’s your quarrel with it ?” 
“ The grouse are there?” repeated his nephew, incredulously. 
“Certainly. I saw them myself.” 
For a moment Challoner hesitated. Then he gave an emphatic 


nod. 

‘“‘ Of course,” heagreed. ‘‘I should have thought of that. He 
knew you were coming, and had them driven on to it.” 

Sir William gave a sudden start. The birds—for July—had 
certainly been wild, and they had on rising invariably made back in 
one and the same direction—except that one brood at the spring, 
and that was not on his portion of the moor. 

** Look here, Arthur,” he said, ‘‘ I haven’t a notion what you're 
driving at. I’ve got the moor for seven years. Just explain as 
concisely as you can what—on earth—is wrong—with it!” 

Young Challoner groaned again. 

‘“* Seven years!” he bemoaned, “‘seven years! And you don’t 
know where you have been had! You're the only man in England 
who wouldn't.” 

The baronet’s temper burst its bounds. He thumped his fist 
upon the arm of his chair. 

** Damn it, speak out, can’t you?” hecried, and Challoner made 
haste to obey. 

** It is strange, and yet as simple as tossing ha’pennies,” he began. 
‘* There was a strong seismic disturbance that took in Aberdeenshire, 
Ross-shire, Sutherlandshire—in fact, half the North of Scotland 
—in May. Among other freaks it played was a stratum cleavage— 
it can be nothing else—under Brothertap Moor. From being one of 
the best watered moors in Scotland it became anarid desert. Every 
one of the springs dried up on the eastern end—the half to the east 
of the Cow’s Mouth—while those on the west give double supply. 
As the peat is absolutely shallow above the rock the heather is dying 
and the grouse won’t harbour in it. Next year it will be like the 
desert of Sahara, and this year you won’t get forty brace off it. 
That’s the long and the short of it.”’ 

For a moment Sir William sat absolutely silent. The com- 
pleteness—and the neatness--with which he had been sold palsied 
him. It was the first real defeat of his very well-ordered existence. 
Then something weird in the way of anathema—acquired, doubtless, 
in the Bolivian solitudes—rolled from between his lips. 

**T wonder now——” he presently said, quite sedately. 

Challoner skipped in his chair. 

‘What he cried. 

Sir William had assumed a lamb-like air of composure. 
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‘“There may be a remedy,” he submitted, with a very queer 
smile about his lips. 

“Tn law?’ asked Challoner. ‘‘ There’s none elsewhere.” 

You may be mistaken,” said the baronet. ‘‘ Stratum cleavages 
are rummy things.” 

Sir William looked carefully about him. There was no one in 
the smoking-room, but a couple of men stood very near the glass 
doors in the billiard-room beyond. He drew his chair alongside his 
nephew’s, and began to whisper intensely. 

The various changes that passed over the youth’s ingenuous 
visage while his avuncular relative expounded his views might have 
been of immense value to a student of expression. From pure sur- 
prise they passed through periods of growing amazement to stupor, 
followed by excitement, and ending in abundant laughter. Soon 
he lay back in his chair and kicked under the goad of his emotions. 
He made himself so remarkable that an intruding waiter, who hap- 
pened to hold an ambulance certificate, began to probe his memory 
seriously for the cure of apoplectic hysteria. Finally, Challoner 
left with the avowed intention of obtaining a three months’ holiday 
from his firm—one which he explained had been due to him for the 
last five years. Uncle and nephew arranged to travel north within 
a week to take up their residence in the former’s new-leased dwelling. 

Ten days later the two were installed at Brothertap Lodge, 
wearing to the world an aspect of extreme innocence, and on the 
best of terms with Sir William’s landlord. The parching heather, 
the evasive grouse, the dried-up springs, were as if they were not. 
And yet the pair were continually upon the moor, though they con- 
fined their expeditions to the Cow’s Mouth Gully, and that alone. 
Skene hugged himself in the recesses of his farmhouse. Of all the 
flats he had ever encountered he told himself that these were the 
flattest. Even now the fools didn’t know how they had been done. 
Sir William actually discussed the late earthquake with him. 

‘* A most interesting phenomenon in our own land,” purred he ; 
‘‘in Bolivia, of course, matters of almost daily occurrence. I 
wonder if we shall have another. What?” 

Skene politely hoped not, and withdrew stifling his merriment 
and thanking his stars that such an egregious old innocent had 
fallen into hands capable of dealing with him. He went on later to 
show his tenant a horse—a bad case of navicular. He suggested 
that he would take £40 for him, and that he would be most useful 
in connection with a trap—unvarnished, with loose felloes, and 
costing only another £20—to run up and down from the station. 
Sir William thanked him warmly, but explained that a motor car 
would shortly make its appearance, or otherwise he would have been 
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glad to make him an offer for both. The two parted with mutual— 
admiration. 

Ten days later Challoner went south, and while he was away a 
strange thing happened. Sir William, who by no means confined 
his visits to Cow's Mouth Gully to daylight, returned from a mid- 
night expedition thereto white-faced, breathing hard, and much 
disturbed. He said nothing to his old housekeeper, but the latter 
reported the portents to the rest of the establishment, and when 
Macdonald, the head keeper, was summoned the next morning, he 
was prepared for dénougments. The man was a creature of Skene’s. 
The silly old gomeril, he told himself, had at last realised the 
situation. 

The truth was far from what he had expected. Sir William’s 
manner was solemn, but by no means testy. 

** Macdonald,” he asked, ponderously, ‘“‘has anyone, to your 
knowledge, ever come to—to a bad end in Cow’s Mouth Gully?” 

Macdonald’s eyebrows lifted. 

no recollectin; it, Sirr Wulliam,’’ he answered. 

‘* Think,” said the baronet, persuasively. ‘‘ Angus, the gilly, 
alluded, if I remember right, to some story of a snow-bound shep- 
herd who——” 

“Losh me! but y’r right, Sirr Wulliam. But it’ll be five-and- 
forrty years gone by——” 

** Macdonald,” said his master, lugubriously, “‘ last night I saw 
him!” 

The keeper skipped. 

Preserv’ ’s a’!”’ he muttered, piously. ‘‘ Y’r no jokin’, sirr?” 

The baronet rolled his eyes. 

** Joking !”’ he exclaimed, grimly, and then sank his voice to a 
blood-curdling whisper. 

“Last night, shortly before midnight, I passed down the gap 
on my way home from my after-dinner stroll. I give you my word 
of honour that as I did so a tall figure, clad in what looked like a 
winding sheet, with dark stains upon its forehead, showed up in the 
moonlight, following silently the same track as myself. The thing 
was distinct for over half a minute. The next instant the moon 
was veiled by a passing cloud. When it reappeared J was alone! ” 

Sir William Crundal was an eminently truthful man, and to allow 
him to continue to merit this description I must interpolate a slight 
explanation. He himself had walked down Cow’s Mouth Gap as 
described for purposes of his own. If these were to make the 
gully a place avoided after dark his device was marvellously suc- 
cessful. Macdonald, superstitious as most rascals are, carried the 
story far and wide. The baronet was able to inform his nephew, on 
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the latter’s return, that the local shepherds, poachers, and gillies 
were more likely to visit a small-pox hospital after dark than the 
Cow’s Mouth. Its reputation as a harbourage of ghostly visitants 
was assured. The uncle and nephew seemed callous to these 
spiritual portents. Their nightly expeditions into the heather con- 
tinued, and if anyone had had the courage to follow them they 
would have found that they invariably had a definite end in the very 
home of the spectral manifestation. 

A week, in fact, after Challoner’s return north the two might 
have been dimly descried facing each other in the darkness at the 
foot of the rent rocks of the gully. Sir William was speaking with 
every accent of content. 

“There is absolutely no sort of doubt about it now,’ he was 
saying. ‘‘ The stratum ‘tilt’ is not ten yards inside this crag,” he 
added, laying his hand upon the weathered stone. ‘‘ Our work is 
practically done, Arthur.” 

‘About time, too,” complained his nephew, wearily. ‘‘ What 
with the digging, and the carting the mould away and scattering it 
so as to show as little sign of what we are at as possible, I’m getting 
about beat. The stone drilling that has been your part of the 
business is boy’s work compared with mine. You keep a straight 
back to it. Mine is half broken.” 

Sir William clapped the broken back admiringly. 

“I’m not forgetting it, my boy,” he said, cheerily, ‘‘ and 
perhaps after I’m gone you'll realise as much. For the present 
let’s fill up the mouth of our tunnel and get off. One more night— 
and then—-—”’ He made a significant gesture. Challoner gave a 
chuckle as he began to fit boulders with a certain careless precision 
into the mouth of what looked rather like a badger’s earth in the 
rocks. 

The next morning, as the two lounged lazily in basket chairs 
upon the lawn, young Skene came riding by. He stopped beside 
the hedge, peered at them doubtfully, and then hailed them good 
morning. Uncle and nephew strolled up to the railings and chatted 
with him across the privet. 

** How are the birds looking your side ?’’ asked the baronet, 
with an air of babelike innocence. ‘‘ Macdonald seems doubtful 
about ours. In spite of the storms we have had our springs don't 
seem to fill up as you were inclined to think they would.” 

The Master of Skene passed his hand across his moustache. 

“It’s a very dry year,” he submitted, in a rather gasping 
voice. 

“The little runnels fill up for a few hours after rain,” rambled 
on Sir William in a garrulous, confidential sort of way, ‘‘ but the 
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springs are hopeless. It almost seems as if there was something 
geologically wrong with the water supply. Eh?” 

Almost,” agreed young Skene, chokingly. ‘‘ The heather does 
look parched.” 

Sir William looked up at him with innocently pleading eyes. 

‘“* Nothing you can suggest to help us ?”’ he asked. 

Skene looked down with an air of amused contempt. He was 
feeling reckless. After all, they had the old fool quite completely 
and tightly bound by the terms of the lease, and there was no par- 
ticular reason to keep him in the dark any longer. 

“Could the earthquake possibly have had anything to do with 
it ?’’ said Skene, with the air of one hazarding an original notion. 

Sir William looked gently surprised. 

“‘ The earthquake?” he repeated, ‘‘ The earthquake ?” 

“We had one about three months back, you know,” said 
Skene. 

Sir William stared at him with meditative amazement. 

‘*Of course you did,” he pondered, slowly. ‘‘ That explains a 
lot, doesn’t it? ” 

Skene flushed. 

“Does it ?”’ he answered, witha sort of non-committal surliness. 

‘“* Of course it does,” said Sir William, brightly. ‘‘And if that 
is the true cause of our dryness 

“Yes?” said Skene, interrogatively. 

‘“* Suggests a remedy,” continued Sir William, thoughtfully. 

Skene’s eyes grew wide. He examined the man of science 
almost timorously. He glanced at Challoner, whose expression told 
about as much as an English journal that has been passed by a 
Russian censor. 

Sir William seemed lost in thought. 

‘*A remedy,” he repeated, purringly, “‘a remedy,” dwelling 
on the words in a sort of contemplative rapture. 

Skene echoed the word inquiringly. 

‘““A remedy?” he debated. There seemed a tinge of exaspera- 
tion in his tones. Now the murder was out this silly old man and 
his stony-faced nephew did not yet realise that they had been badly 
sold. ‘‘I see no remedy short of another earthquake,” said Skene, 
with a sour laugh. 

The baronet looked up at him silently. Then for a moment he 
turned and confronted Challoner. 

““Mr. Skene puts his finger on the spot, Arthur,” he said. 
“Mr. Skene is a very clever man, let me tell you.” 

The very clever man looked from one to the other of them with 
the growing conviction that he was in the presence of what is locally 
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termed “a pair of naturals.” The situation was growing beyond 
him, and he cut it short—with hisspurs. ‘ I’m late for an appoint- 
ment as it is,” he cried, suddenly. ‘‘ You must let me hear your 
notion another day.” He went cantering up the moor track firmly 
convinced that his tenant was, to say the least, childish. ‘‘ Old 
Man Innocent from Innocentville,’’ said Skene, and laughed aloud. 
On the lawn before the lodge the old man in question was looking 
after him with smiling eyes. 

**On his own head be it now, Arthur,” he was saying. ‘‘ The 
swindling hound! He has said the word himself.” 

That same evening, if Macdonald or any of his clan had had the 
courage to peer over the precipitous edges of the Cow’s Mouth they 
would have seen an instructive sight. Out of a narrow entrance 
between two rocks emerged Sir William Crundal, Bart., into the 
moonlight, followed by that rising scientist his nephew. ‘The latter 
trailed delicately behind him a wire. The two brushed the dirt 
from their skirts, and turned to confront each other, smiling lavishly. 

Sir William suddenly put out his hand. 

‘‘Shake a paw, Arthur,” he said. ‘‘ You’ve worked like a 
Trojan. I shan’t forget 

‘“* That’s all right,” said Challoner, a little shyly. ‘‘ You’re quite 
convinced the thing is going to work ?” 

“If it doesn’t,” said his uncle, solemnly, “ I'll return all my 
degrees, British and foreign, to every university that has done me 
the honour of calling me a geologist. Come along.” 

Silently they strolled down into the heather a couple of hundred 
yards, Challoner still trailing his wire. On a knoll they seated 
themselves, while the baronet produced a small wooden box. The 
end of the wire was deftly inserted into an armature in this. 

Sir William looked at his nephew. ‘‘ Nothing to wait for?” he 
hazarded, and the other nodded—with a tiny gasp. 

The scientist turned a small brass handle rapidly. 

There was a roar like thunder from the direction of the gully. 
Lumps of heather flew through the air. Boulders crashed, stones 
whizzed abroad like shells. One, indeed, whistled over the heads of 
the two on the knoll, miking them duck like recruits in their first 
engagement. As the uproar died, and the loosened crags finished 
rolling into new resting places, a new sound was distinct through 
the after quiet. A burn could be heard splashing and tinkling 
through the gully. Moonlit gleams shone on pools. A sudden 
tiny spate came bursting through the parched heather, and purled 
past the very feet of the watchers. Challoner leaped up and flung 
his cap into the air. 

“Victory!” he yelled excitedly, ‘‘ Victory!” 
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His uncle showed a quieter but none the less solid satisfaction. 

“IT told you so!” he remarked, solemnly. ‘‘ That hill beyond 
the gully was a cistern—practically speaking. When that stratum 
tilted it raised the outflow by thirty feet. We have simply blown in 
the side of the tank, and—I rather gather—lowered the level of the 
water pretty considerably under our landlord’s side of the gully. 
The next thing is—bed ! ” 

And in spite of Challoner’s protests bed it was. The morrow 
was time enough for investigation, said his uncle. 

* * * * * 

“What!” exclaimed Sir William, wonderingly. ‘‘ What!”’ 

The hour was ten the following morning. The place was the 
Cow’s Mouth. On one side of the new-made stream which ran 
two feet deep from the gully stood the man of science and his 
nephew. On the other, young Skene, his face absolutely mottled 
with his passion. 

*‘ Outrage was the word I used,” cried the latter, passionately. 
“Outrage! This is the result of—of artifice!” 

** Artifice ?’’ repeated Sir William, in horror-stricken accents. 
‘* Artifice? My dear Mr. Skene, what extraordinary notion has 
taken you? I see no signs of any forces having been at work 
here save Nature’s self.”’ 

He pointed around him. There was a great rent in the side of 
the gully. Rocks were flung awry—turf and peat were scattered in 
heaps. But of explosion no sign was to be seen. The secret miners 
had dug well into the clay, and the friendly water had washed out 
any tiniest blackening that might have been left. 

Young Skene snarled an oath. 

“Nature!” he gobbled. ‘‘ Nature be damned! What could 
mere Nature do?” 

Sir William looked at him with his wide and compassionate 
eyes. 

‘“You suggested it yourself,” he said, plaintively. ‘‘ Another 
euthquake. Could Nature have been listening?” 

Skene stood silent, but his throat muscles worked as if he 
fought for breath. Challoner smiled at him pleasantly. 

‘Good old girl is Nature,’ said he, cheerily. ‘‘ She only needs 
one thing.” 

Skene stared at him malignantly. The other returned the gaze 
with a glance of concentrated content. 

‘* What does Nature need?” asked Skene at last. 

Challoner smiled. 

‘A nudge,” he said. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF FIELDING 


BY L. C. BRAUND 


Member of Somerset and England Elevens 


FIELDING is as important a department of cricket as either bowling 
or batting, and I am sorry that at present in England, even in first- 
class cricket, it is a long way from being perfect or as good as it 
ought to be. There are comparatively few fine fieldsmen, and field- 
ing is a department (unlike batting or bowling, which are gifted to 
some extent) that can be learnt. Thesecret of fielding well is keen- 
ness and practice. With these one can train as good a fieldsman as 
any in the country, one who for this alone would become a member 
of a county team and keep his place. 


MorE PRACTICE. 


Players go into the nets to take their batting and bowling 
practice, but how many do you see go into the field for fielding 
practice ? It is indeed a rare sight to see a team practising fielding, 
but the practice is equally required. When one chances to see 
players practising fielding, it is found quite as interesting to the 
spectator as watching players bat or bowl. 

The average player thinks fielding quite a minor part of the 
game : he believes he learnt his fielding at school and will for ever 
retain it. But what a mistake! He can lose his fielding as quickly 
as his batting or bowling, and can get into such a bad state in this 
department that he can neither stop nor catch a ball, and becomes a 
nuisance to his team. 


THE BOWLER’S COMPLAINT. 


These out-of-practice players as a rule are not bowlers, or they 
would know what it means missing such players as C. B. Fry, 
K. S. Ranjitsinhji, A. C. MacLaren, and others: to have to bowl all 
one day, and perhaps the better part of the second, without dislodg- 
ing them—all because of the missed catch. I remember well a Test 
Match in Australia when, had George Hirst been caught almost 
first ball by Laver at short leg, we should without doubt have lost. 
George, profiting by the mistake, stayed with Tom Hayward, and 
was not out 60 when we won the game by five wickets; thus you 
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see we won at the last moment by a piece of poor fielding. It being 
the first Test game, it went a long way with us in winning the rubber. 
Take, for example, the Yorkshire team of a year or two ago—what 
made them invincible? It was not only their batting and bowling, 
but their magnificent fielding. When the ball was hit to a fielder, it 
was indeed rare to see it missed, consequently they took nearly 
everything before them. This only goes to show that fielding is of 
as much importance in the game of cricket as any other department. 
Good fieldsmen and fielding invigorate the bowlers and team 
generally, and inferior work has exactly the opposite effect—makes 
the side lack energy, and the result is deplorable. Bowlers say, 
*“ What is the use of my pitching the ball in a spot for a catch, 
when you don’t hold it ?’’—for it is not much use bowling nowa- 
days to hit the sticks on a plumb wicket, so we bowlers have to 
devise other means of taking them, and rely almost exclusively upon 
our fieldsmen. When they fail to do the mechanical part of holding 
the catches, then the team is in a bad way. 


THE SLACK FIELD. 


Many a fine young bowler has been lost sight of owing to bad 
fielding. On his trial-day fieldsmen missed catches for him, and he 
has never been put on again. We see many games thrown away 
by inferior fielding, yet clubs as well as counties do not insist on 
members taking a certain time for fielding. The reason we do not 
get our first-class county games through, or rather why there are so 
many drawn games, is bad fielding. Men stand in the field like 
images; there is no energy or life about your players as there was 
nine or ten years ago. Two fieldsmen—or players so called—are placed 
near together, the ball is driven between them ; they leave it for 
another—yell ‘‘ Yours!” ‘‘ Yours!” The consequence is neither of 
them goes for it and this results in a boundary hit—four. This is not 
an exceptional occurrence; I am sorry to say it is only too common. 
Of course there are teams which form exceptions to this rule, but 
after you have taken the crack Lancashire and Yorkshire elevens, I 
have seen local fielding equal to county. 


FINE INDIVIDUAL FIELDSMEN. 


There are individual fielders who are grand to watch. Take, for 
instance, David Denton, unequalled in the long field; how often do 
you see him miss a catch or missfield a ball? Scarcely ever, although 
the fortune favoured me once at Bradford. Playing ona sticky wicket 
against Rhodes’s bowling, I sent the ball straight in a direct line 
but high up to David. I did not wait to see the result, but started 
for the pavilion. When well away from my wicket, however, I 
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heard a yell from the crowd. Denton the safe had missed it! Had 
the ball not dropped out of his hand near the boundary, I was so 
far away from my wicket I should certainly have been run out. 
That is the only catch I have seen Denton miss. Look again at 
A. C. MacLaren at slip; did anyone ever see a finer? He is the 
essence of keenness. A snick off the bat from a fast bowler, one 
hand thrown out by MacLaren at slip, result a juggler’s catch. I 
have seen him catch batsmen out jumping high in the air. I have 
seen him do the same when lying on his side and in many other strange 
attitudes. He is so full of nerves he can scarcely stand still—ever 
on the alert. 

FOsTER, JONES, JESSOP. 


He and R. E. Foster and A. O. Jones are in my opinion the 
three slips of England. In this position one should never for one 
moment fall slack: the player must always be alert. Short-slip is 
the most difficult position to hold in the cricket field. Take the 
value of G. L. Jessop, supposing he did not get runs or bowl]. For 
his marvellous fielding in front of the wicket alone he is worth 
playing for any county. Besides the dozens of runs that he saves 
for his side, he throws out twenty to thirty batsmen every season. 
When the ball goes to Jessop, if it appears at first a comfortable 
run, you always have at the finish to scramble. His interest in that 
hit is keen. He fancies he can run you out from it, and frequently 
there is no doubt about it. I have seen him do it on many occasions, 
and more than once I have been the victim. On one occasion when 
playing at Taunton against Gloucestershire L. C. H. Palairet and 
myself got going well. Every now and then we were stealing a 
rather short run to extra cover and doing it with ease. At last I 
played again in the same direction and called, but before Palairet 
had got half-way his centre stump was flung out of the ground. 
Jessop had, unknown to us, changed from cover to extra cover. 
The result was that his keenness broke up a partnership which till 
then had defied the bowlers. 


A Goop RETURN ESSENTIAL. 


Thus, you see, catching and ground fielding are not all, for 
returning the ball well is another valuable consideration in fielding. 
You may notice lots of good fielders, so called on account of their 
ability to stop a ball, unable to return well or throw in. What is 
the use of placing such men in the long field? Their disability 
could easily be rectified by a little practice each day, and a captain 
would do well to insist on this being carried out. There is also 
another bad habit I have been surprised to find in some excellent 
players. 
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WaTCH THE BOWLER. 

It is an axiom of cricket that all fieldsmen should watch the 
bowler, for the latter often wishes to shift a man one way or the 
other unknown to the batsmen. Often when you are about to signal 
such an instruction you find that particular man gaping at the 
crowd, or standing like a waxen image, immovable to anything but 
a shout which would put the batsman on the qui vive and destroy 
the value of the movement. It seems sometimes that nothing in 
this world would wake such a player to his duty. I have even seen 
far-distant spectators notice the bowler’s signallings to the man he 
wishes to shift, and they have shouted to the so-called fielder to 
“watch the bowler.’”’ The fieldsmen should always watch the 
bowler, and move immediately to the former’s wish. Nobody but a 
bowler knows how aggravating it is not to have the field at instant 
command. 

This is sometimes seen in the very best cricket teams; it 
happened with our side in Australia. Arnold was bowling. He 
received the ball, prepared for delivery. Then he paused fully a 
minute, the spectators hushed in amazement. What was he doing 
in such fashion? He was waiting for his field to get into position. 
Arnold was perfectly right, too, for B. J. T. Bosanquet was not 
noticing where the bowler wished him to stand. 

The defects I have named show a lack of keenness and should 
be overcome, which is easy if the fieldsman thinks of his importance 
to the team. There is another troublesome feature, quite noticeable 
with some of our best batsmen. After they have made a big score 
they seem to think they have done their share in the game, and get 
quite slack in the field. It is a great pity to see this fault, and it 
takes a lot of runs from their score, besides setting a bad example to 
the other players. If the excuse is tiredness, surely a place might 
be found somewhere in the slips where they would be almost free 
from chasing the leather. Captains, as a rule, are considerate in 
this matter, but so many players are reluctant to take the slips, and 
try to get out of the way of the ball as much as they possibly can. 
This proves that some of our cricketers are not as keen as they ought 
to be, and consequently drawn games are frequent. All cricketers 
know this, and yet little is done to repair the state of things. 

I expect that many cricketers will object to this article on fielding. 
Of course it is impossible for everyone to be a Jessop or a MacLaren, 
but all can practise and thus improve their fielding. By so doing 
the number of drawn games would be lessened, which would not 
only be a great pleasure for your team but a blessing in the sight of 
the cricketing public. Few new rules would then be required in our 
great game. 
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A DAY IN THE LIFE OF A HORSE DEALER 
BY MAUD V. WYNTER 


Ir seems fashionable nowadays to let the public into the secrets of 
most trades and professions; and as there is an idea prevalent among 
our gilded youth that a horse dealer’s life consists in pursuing all 
branches of sport for nothing, also in rapidly amassing a fortune by 
the easy and delightful process of buying a horse for £20 and selling 
him for £200, perhaps an unvarnished account of an average day’s 
work will be a novelty, inasmuch as it presents the reverse side of 
the picture. 

My partner and I have a tolerably flourishing business in a large 
provincial town in the West of England. I will not give myself 
away by mentioning any names, but it possesses a polo club, is a 
good centre for three packs of hounds, and is also on the main line— 
a most important consideration. 

My partner, as the senior, naturally reserves to himself the 
better part, 7.c. the journeys to Ireland to obtain our horses; also, 
need I add, the lion’s share of the profits! I, as junior, am merely 
stud groom, rough rider, amateur veterinary surgeon, book-keeper 
and accountant, and last, but not least, the convenient scapegoat for 
all mistakes and delinquencies of man and beast. 

That horse-dealing, if worked on proper lines, offers a means 
of livelihood, is perfectly true; that fortunes are made over it is 
also quite true, but the Drages, Stokes, Haymes, John Whites, 
and similar kings of horse-dealing can be counted on ten fingers, 
whilst their brethren who only arrive at a decent livelihood and a 
modest competence for old age are as ‘‘the sand on the sea-shore 
innumerable.” I often think that if the rich customers who haggle 
so desperately over a five-pound note stopped to think of the enormous 
working expenses that have to be cleared before a single sixpence 
profit can be made, they might be possibly a little more generous. 

To begin with, we give a couple of hundred a year for yards, 
stables, and three small paddocks. This may sound an extravagant 
outlay on rent alone, but it must be remembered that it includes 
stabling for forty horses in what is absolutely essential, a central 
position near a railway station. Those who possess only a small 
stud know what forage and farriery can mount up to, and if you add 
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to this the wages of seven permanent stablemen at 18s. a week and 
one head man at 25s. a week and cottage, you can imagine that we 
don’t enjoy the task of balancing our books every Saturday night 
unless trade has been pretty brisk all the week. Those who do not 
possess a real genuine love of horseflesh will never have the patience 
tostand the racket of illness, loss, and the run of bad luck which 
even a prosperous business must occasionally expect. Sometimes 
when I come into the yard in the morning, to be rushed at by first 
one groom and then another with a long string of complaints—how 
“the grey horse has got legs on him like bolsters,” the black 
“coughing his heart out and looks like sickening for influenza,” 
another one got frightened in the night and kicked himself and his 
box nearly to pieces, “‘ etcetera etcetorum,” I feel as if I should like 
never to see or even hear the word “horse” mentioned again as 
long as I live. 

Despite my grumbles, however, there 7s another and a pleasanter 
side to the business. When, for instance, horses that one has bought 
miserably poor and in the rough justify one’s judgment of them by 
turning out trumps, there is a good deal of gratification to be obtained 
over and above the monetary part of the business. 

Again, the perpetually riding fresh horses is a pleasure to anyone 
who is young and possessed of tolerably good nerves. The idea, 
however, that a small dealer can afford to hunt a great deal is a 
mistake. In the first place, he can seldom spare the time to be away 
a whole day; secondly, when he does come out he generally has to 
ride to sell and not for his own enjoyment, and to a keen man there 
is more pain than pleasure entailed in riding horses so soft and 
green, and withal so valuable, that his whole energy has to be 
devoted to nicking corners and saving them in every possible way. 

I am generalising, however, instead of drawing a faithful por- 
trait, as I had intended, of an average day in a dealer’s yard. To 
begin with, I was up this morning at half-past five to superintend the 
arrival of the ten fresh horses my partner wired me he had despatched 
from Waterford yesterday ; they all had to be put straight, given the 
stimulating drink so necessary after a long journey and a rough 
crossing. This, and the inspection of two invalids, filled up the 
morning hours, and I need not tell you I was not sorry to hear the 
clock strike eight, and to feel I could be off to my diggings for an 
hour’s rest and a much-needed breakfast. 

Nine a.m. finds the morning letters. Three or four must have 
immediate replies; two others announce the arrival of customers, 
which will pretty well account for the afternoon. Then a round of 
the stables to see that the horses have been properly dressed down 
and to give the men their orders for the day. 
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The pleasing intelligence has just been announced to me that 
Conley (the only lad I can trust to ride anything but an old sheep) 
is down with influenza and will not be at work again for at least 
another week. This throws the greater part of the exercising on to 
my shoulders, and I go monotonously out with first one and then 
another till the next break for dinner. 

I pick up the newspaper, and find myself against my will 
nodding over the war news. What a treat forty winks would be! 
But it is time to brush up a bit and return to do the polite to a 
varied lot of customers. 

How I wish before coming into a dealer’s yard some of my 
clients would take to heart the excellent counsel in the ‘ Sporting 
Lectures’: ‘‘ The first step towards a purchase is to make up your 
mind what sort of an ’oss you want”; simple advice in the extreme, 
you will say, but how terribly often disregarded! Do you remember 
in “The Girl from Kays’ that whenever Piggy was bored he went 
to look over flats? I really believe that half the people who go 
into a dealer’s yard must be acting on the same principle. At any 
rate, they will cheerfully pull out half a dozen of one’s best hunters 
and then declare that they think after all they would sooner have 
a cob! 

On this particular day I groaned in spirit when I saw Mr. —— 
drive into the yard. He wanted some polo ponies, and as he is a 
most particular young gentleman to suit, he kept all the strength of 
the establishment attending to his requirements for the next couple 
of hours. Well, he bought a couple in the end, and I don’t mind 
telling you he bought them red-hot, which was solid compensation 
for my trouble. 

Talk ot palmistry, I don’t think there is anything in which 
character is so well displayed as when people come horse-dealing. 
Some stalk into the yard and order everyone about as if the whole 
place belonged to them, never think of the smallest tip to a stable 
helper, and don’t care what trouble they give. Others, again, it is 
a pleasure to serve, even though they may not be large customers, 
owing to the pleasant way they have with them. Many men seem 
to consider it a point of honour to crab everything that is shown 
to them, chiefly, I think, with a view to enhancing their reputation 
as infallible judges of horseflesh; but although indiscriminate 
wholesale praise can be little pleasure to anyone to hear, the ml 
admirari customer is very trying. 

One frequently hears the doctrine enunciated that “there is 
something about horse-dealing which has a deteriorating effect on 
the morals of those who make it their calling,’ or words to that 
effect. My theory, however, is that those who are guilty of sharp 
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practice and petty meannesses over their horse-coping transactions 
would in all probability behave in a precisely similar manner in any 
other walk in life. The man or woman who ‘‘does” a dearest 
friend over a horse would in all likelihood best him with equal 
cheerfulness over a table or a garden roller. ‘It is opportunity 
that makes the thief,’ and we are more often called upon to sell 
hunters than articles of household furniture to our neighbours, but 
the principle is the same in both cases. 

Another point also to be considered is ‘‘ that the less a man 
knows about a ’oss the more he expects and the greater the 
probability of his thinking himself done”; an ignorant buyer will 
frequently run about telling everyone how he has been ‘‘ cheated,” 
when in reality nothing but his own judgment is in fault. No one 
but a fool would consider himself capable of buying old china or old 
furniture without an expert’s advice, unless he be a connoisseur of 
such things, but the veriest tiro imagines that he is capable of 
competing with men of twice his knowledge and experience in the 
purchase of a horse. 

Just after we had seen Mr. —— off the premises a lady and 
gentleman arrived whom I knew only by reputation. They wanted 
a lady’s hunter, and I soon saw that if a deal was to be made it 
was a Case of ‘‘ no compulsion—only you must.” 

They took a great fancy to a 14-stone bay mare, a really useful 
animal, as she was well-mannered and a trustworthy performer, the 
two points they laid especial stress upon. I could see she was just 
the horse they required, and the price, 75 guineas, was not at 
all excessive ; it was merely a question of screwing them up to the 
point. I gently but decidedly repulsed all suggestions of a ‘‘ week on 
trial,” or ‘‘sending their old groom over as a second opinion ”’; told 
them that if they did not decide on the spot the mare would be sent 
on to Lady Smythe at 80 guineas in the morning, and after half- 
an-hour’s real hard work in the way of conversation they left the 
yard quite pleased with themselves (and me), and the cheque was in 
my office. 

Each profession has its own especial requisite, and if a ‘‘ good 
bedside manner ”’ is of service to a physician, so most assuredly is a 
mixture of persuasiveness and firmness essential to a horse dealer. 
What we have to aim at inspiring in the customer is “the spider 
and the fly’ sensation, so that he feels once he has entered our 
premises there is no escape for him without becoming a purchaser. 

It may sound nonsense to say that manner alone will induce a 
man to buy an animal he does not either require or desire, but there 
are more Septimus Greens knocking about the world than an out- 
sider would credit. 
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‘‘ There’s the cow, Joe. Just slip on the ’alter and bring her up 
the ride.” 

exclaimed Septimus; I want an ’oss.” 

‘Well, but see her out at all events,” replies Tommy, in the 
sweetest manner possible. ‘‘ Looking costs nothing,” added he. 

‘** But I doesn’t vant a cow,” roared Septimus. 

Tommy nearly talked him into it, however, for he certainly had 
the most buttery tongue that ever was hung—-and the gates were 
locked into the bargain. 

‘It has always appeared to us that the prejudice of the day has 
affixed a very illiberal and unmerited odium on the trade of a horse 
dealer,” wrote Surtees in his ‘‘ Analysis of the Hunting Field,” and 
in the same chapter we find him touching on that frequent bone of 
contention between dealers and their clients—namely, that it is im- 
possible for a dealer in a fair way of business to know all the ins and 
outs and peculiarities of the horses passing through his hands, and 
that deceptive horses are therefore bound to be sometimes passed on 
to a customer without there being any intention to defraud on the 
part of the seller. 

I think if clients treat a dealer fairly he does the same by them ; 
and as his success in life depends mainiy on a good reputation (which 
means a good connection), it is obviously to his advantage to satisfy 
his customers and so ensure their return at some future date. It 
would be impossible for Solomon himself, however, to answer all 
the searching inquiries as to the antecedents of a horse who has 
only been in the stable for two days, and in this way mistakes 
must sometimes occur and animals get unsuitably placed. 

Dealers when buying constantly and in large quantities have no 
time to ascertain the minute particulars with which nervous ladies 
and gentlemen like to be furnished ; and if they will have them, art 
must come to the rescue. The wise buyer is he who remembers the 
nursery injunction: ‘‘ Don’t ask no questions and you won’t hear no 
lies.” 

Those who buy regularly from a well-established dealer run, I 
think, the minimum amount of risk that is possible with horseflesh ; 
but it must be remembered that a dealer’s yard is not a ‘‘ benevo- 
lent institution,” and his knowledge, skill, and risk of loss must 
be paid for, and therefore those who want a quart in a pint pot I can 
only recommend to buy at the nearest repository. 

People are terribly afraid of betraying their ignorance of horse- 
flesh, but if they only knew it we can take their measure fairly 
accurately as soon as they open their mouths. It does not take long 
to distinguish between ‘the pregnant and intimidating silence of 
the connoisseur and the tongue-tied muteness of hopeless ignorance.”’ 
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Many men, I think, believe that if they once confess the truth— 
namely, that they can scarcely distinguish one end of a horse 
from the other—we shall at once try to fleece them to the best of 
our ability ; but for my own part I always feel much more inclined 
to help those who honestly confess that they have had no exper- 
ence in buying horses, and trust to me to do the best I can for them, 
than to aid the bumptious youth who possesses “a little knowledge” 
and the conviction that everyone is trying to cheat him. 

I am babbling once more, however, I am afraid, and must finish 
the account of my day. Mr. and Mrs.—— were scarcely out of the 
yard and I was just making a bolt for tea when I heard the un- 
welcome sound of a quick-trotting pony, and a fellow dealer turned 
in at the big gates. I call hima dealer, but horse-dealing is only 
one of the many avocations combined in the person of the Hon. Bob 
Adams, who, although the eldest son of Lord Tasmania, has as keen 
an eye to the main chance as the rest of us. The remainder of my 
afternoon was spent in an unprofitable haggle over five indifferent 
ponies, over which no business was transacted. When he had 
pulled out and thoroughly crabbed the contents of the whole stable, 
Mr. Adams graciously vouchsafed the information that he had 
already bought all the ponies he really needed at Reading this 
morning, and gaily informing the men that he had no change, but 
“‘ would see them another time,” took his departure. 

It was far too late to think about tea, and my whole energies 
were devoted for the next hour to putting the horses straight and 
the yard in something like order before the return of my partner by 
the eight o’clock train. 

Only a very ordinary day’s work, you say ; still, trying enough if 
you take into consideration that it implies fourteen hours of both 
bodily and mental activity at a stretch. Not that I ought to 
grumble; asa means of earning a livelihood it is infinitely preferable 
to drudging in an office, or life on a bank clerk’s stool ; and although 
one may sometimes think and declare oneself sick of the sight 
of horseflesh and all the ills it is heir to, I find that even 
when I do take a holiday it is invariably connected with the noble 
animal in some way or another, either in hunting, racing, or in 
talking over and inspecting the stables of some brother sportsman ! 
There must be drawbacks connected with every profession, and if 
I have seemed to lay too much stress upon them in this little article, 
it has only been with the idea of showing that horse-coping is not 
the bed of roses many youngsters imagine it to be, and to persuade 
them to weigh well the pros and cons before entering upon it as a 
means of livelihood. 
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A CORNER OF THE PADDOCK, GIBRALTAR 


RACING IN GIBRALTAR AND ANDALUCIA 


BY A GENTLEMAN RIDER 


Here the blithe youngster, just returned from Spain, 
Cuts the light pack, or calls the rattling main ; 

The jovial caster’s set, and seven’s the nick, 

Or done a thousand on the coming trick.—BYRON. 


THE fascination that the bull-ring possesses for the average Spaniard 
of middle or lower class is most detrimental to the interests of 
racing in Spain; whilst his innate love of a gamble, as testified to 
by Lord Byron in the above quotation, finds an outlet through the 
medium of the Government lotteries, which, strange to say, are 
absolutely genuine. At fair time, in Spanish towns such as Malaga 
or Seville, where a bull-fight and race-meeting frequently take place 
on consecutive days, one may see a wildly enthusiastic crowd of 
7,000 or 8,000 at the former, and, with luck, 4oo or 500 at the 
latter, the majority of the defaulters having neither the inclination 
nor the necessary length of purse to patronise both events. Quite 
half of these 400 or 500 look on with a somewhat puzzled air, and 
have obviously come out of curiosity. 

I have often, however, heard the opinion expressed that when 
once the Spaniards, and the Andalucians in particular, have been 
induced to try to learn a little about the great game they will 
grow into keen racegoers. Let us hope that this will be the case, 
and that Andalucian gates will soon become as large as those seen 
on the Gibraltar course. 

Racing, fortunately, meets with the approval, and still more 
fortunately with the substantial support, of the young King, who is 
credited with the intention of shortly starting a stable of his own. 
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The Government also lend their aid; for the Minister of War 
and the President of the Board of Agriculture, with a view to 
improving the breed of horses for their respective purposes, send 
fairly generous contributions to most of the regular meetings in 
Spain, as in Russia and other countries. With such strong support 
on the one side it only needs the help of the public, and no one will 
deny that this is absolutely essential to make racing in Andalucia as 
good as, or better than, it ever was before. 

In its palmier days, years ago, racing in Spain, as at home, was 
confined to thoroughbreds. Now, in the paddock on a race day one 
may see the thoroughbred gazing with scornful indifference at the 
somewhat coarse-looking but frequently deceptive pony from Tan- 
gier, or perhaps showing his disapproval of the low company he 
tinds himself in by laying his ears back and lashing out promiscuously 
at everything; Barbs, good, bad, and indifferent, making the acquaint- 
ance of their connections from Spain, and of the showy Spanish and 
Arab cross, gazing jealously between times at the more refined 
scions of their own name who are fortunate enough to have in them 
some real good English or French blood, and a consequent improve- 
ment in looks. 

Here again, perhaps, we see galloping side by side with a 
Spanish-English horse of hunter stamp one of the Count de Sobral’s 
breed, which are described in the register as Portuguese-Spanish- 
English, but possess a vast amount more of the last blood than any 
other, and have run before now on even terms with thoroughbreds. 

An old adage tells us that weight, in sufficient quantities, will 
bring together a thoroughbred and a donkey. This is doubtless 
true, but it would be a little rough on the thoroughbred and his 
owner to try to do so, and hardly in the interests of racing. 
Although we have not yet descended to the level of racing donkeys 
against horses, it would certainly take a ton of lead or a good stout 
set of hobbles to bring together a decent English horse and a true 
Barb. Hence some sort of classification becomes absolutely essen- 
tial, both to ensure racing being of a more or less even character 
and to give every description of animal a chance of proving himself 
a ‘‘bread-winner.” All the registered horses are consequently 
divided into four classes, and in one club at least into five, the 
classification being carried out by committees appointed for that 
purpose; and a tough job they have of it sometimes, for the word 
‘‘ Barb” has become so elastic—together with the consciences of the 
Algerian dealers and breeders, who will give a Barb certificate to 
a thoroughbred without a blush—that it would be quite possible 
to form three classes of these so-called Barbs alone, with a 2 st. 
difference in each class! As things stand at present, with four 
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classes altogether, there is frequently a difference of 4 st. or more 
between the top and bottom weight of each class; and since the 
bottom weight is generally about 8 st., owing to the scarcity of 
light-weights, it will be seen that the top weight is not one to suit 
a flat-racehorse or jockey at home. 

I will not attempt to describe the peculiarities or enumerate the 
merits and demerits of the various breeds mentioned in this article, 
but will leave the accompanying photographs to speak for them- 
selves. Suffice it to say that the thoroughbreds racing in Spain are 
for the most part horses that were not quite good enough to win 
decent races as two-year-olds in France, and so found their way to 


THOROUGHBRED, FIRST CLASS—WINNER OF SEVENTEEN RACES IN 1903 


Algeria, whence to Spain. The true Barb, or a horse that has 
inherited Barb instincts, is essentially a slug. He always keeps a 
bit up his sleeve, and it is a good day’s work for a strong jockey to 
get it down. 

The question of handicapping I will pass over lightly, for what 
owner can judge handicappers and their work with an unbiassed 
mind? This much, however, I will say: I am afraid that handi- 
cappers in Gibraltar, however excellent their intentions, occasionally 
succumb to the temptation that besets them in most small places— 
of handicapping owners instead of their horses. ‘‘Oh, So-and-so 
has been out of luck lately, we will let him in here,” or vice versd. 
In Spain the handicappers are very frequently owners themselves, 
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and handicap their own horses! Well, a man who will put 11 st. 
on his own horse when he sees the slightest chance of getting him 
in at gst. is either a fool or an angel; and as there are not a 
great many of either breed in Spanish racing circles, we will leave 
the results to be imagined. Andalucia, probably from its proximity 
to Gibraltar, possesses more racecourses than any other province in 
Spain; for there are, in addition to Gibraltar, courses at Seville, 
Jerez, Malaga, Cordoba, Cadiz, Granada, Chiclana, and one in 
course of construction at Campomento, barely three miles from the 
gates of Gibraltar. Each of these places has its own club, whilst 
in Gibraltar there are two, viz., the Jockey Club, which is the 


HORSE OF SOBRAL BREED—WINNER IN SECOND CLASS 


oldest and premier club in Spain; and the Calpe Turf Club, which 
is under the able management of Mr. Carlos Larios, brother of our 
popular M.F.H. 

The Andalucian Racing Club, which is laying the new course 
referred to above, is to a great extent the old Civilian Racing Club 
of Gibraltar, remodelled and renamed, and is largely composed of 
Gibraltar people. ‘ Let sleeping dogs lie” is an excellent motto ; 
and it would be an unpleasant and useless task to discuss the pros 
and cons of the unfortunate rupture between the Jockey Club and 
the Civilian Racing Club. Suffice it to say that the cause of the 
trouble was the inability of the two clubs to come to an amicable 
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agreement on the difficult subject of classification. The fire was 
kept smouldering, I fancy, by certain people not having the 
interests of racing at heart, from purely personal motives. 

It would be long and tedious to describe in detail all of the 
courses mentioned above; so let us go for a short trip to Malaga, a 
typical Andalucian town, taking with us a thoroughbred, a half-bred, 
and two Barbs, and see what the travelling is like, and how things 
generally are done in Spain. 

Sending all our kit on by the mid-day boat, armed with our 
passes into Spain we started off about 2 p.m. to walk the horses 


GOOD BARB, THIRD CLASS—-WINNER OF SEVERAL RACES 


along the sands to Algeciras, a distance of about ten miles, and arrived 
at the station in the cool of the evening. 

We found everything ready, so decided to let them spend the 
night in their boxes instead of hunting for stabling in the town. 
These boxes were simply large luggage-vans with no partitions; but 
as one or two of us “‘ had been there before,” we had some staples 
and rings and a few yards of good stout cord ready, and divided them 
each into two. This gave ample room for the horses to lie down 
comfortably, and left a good space in the middle for the grooms. 
The railway company have a few excellent boxes of English pattern, 
but on this occasion we were unable to procure them. All groomed, 
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fed, and well bedded down with some chopped straw we procured in 
the town, we went off to our own dinner at the Hotel Anglo- Hispano. 
A last look at them about 10.30 p.m., and then to bed, for we had an 
early start before us. 

We were up at 5 a.m. to water and feed quietly before the jolt- 
ing began; then, armed with certificates from the Hon. Sec., Malaga 
Racing Club (for the railway takes racehorses half fare), we secured 
return tickets at 8 dols. a horse, about twenty-four shillings. We got 
under way about 6.45 a.m., not without an accompaniment of good 
solid oaths from the porters, who, after the manner of Spanish porters, 
wanted innumerable pesetas for doing nothing. 

Passing through the beautiful scenery of the Sierra Nevada 


GIBRALTAR COURSE, LOOKING UP THE STRAIGHT 


range, we reached Bobadilla, our only change, about 11.30a.m. Here 
we found an excellent table d’héte lunch awaiting the train ; so, after 
baiting the horses, we were soon on to it, for we had only had a cup 
of coffee and a rollat 6 a.m. Off again at 12.30, we reached Malaga 
about 3 p.m. ; so, sorting our kit, for we were being separately put up 
in the stables of two Malaga owners, off we went to our respective 
destinations. This separation was not inconvenient, as the horses 
were not all under the same ownership, so we each had our own boys 
and kits. Our bags we had sent on to the Hotel de Madrid, where, 
I may as well state here, we were excellently done for about 5s. 3d. per 
diem, with any amount of the wine of the country thrown in. There 
were two bull-fights during our stay in Malaga, both good ones, I 
was informed, by those who could appreciate them. 
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Passing over the necessary gallops and work performed by our 
string—for we had five days to spare—we will go straight to the first 
day’s racing. The course, about 2} miles from our stable, is an oval 
one of about a mile in circumference, right-handed, and extremely 
heavy going in parts, being laid on sand. It is rather a pretty course, 
and with the expenditure of two or three hundred pounds could be 
made into quite a good one. The stands and premises are very fair. 
From what we had been led to expect, the gate was quite a surprise 
to us, and there was a perfect bevy of ladies and their attendants 
making a picnic of it on the stand. 

Of course there was the usual complement of grousing over the 


COMMON BARB 


handicaps, in which we joined heartily, but managed all the same to 
win one race and run three seconds with our four horses. 

One of the Barbs was certainly somewhat fortunate in securing 
£9 second money by running last out of two. The racing on the 
whole was of an even character, though fields ruled small. 

The three days intervening before the second and last day’s 
racing were filled in with sight-seeing, of course after the horses’ 
work. Amongst other things we drove out and saw one or two of the 
country houses in the neighbourhood, one of which had a particularly 
fine landscape garden and excellent shrubberies. In the evenings we 
walked about and saw the illuminations,which were very wellarranged 
(I think I forgot to mention that the fair was on at the time), went 
to the theatre and circus, sat and drank coffee and lager beer and 
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smoked cigars in the open-air clubs, strolled into the dancing saloons, 
and had a generally easy time of it. 

On the second day we did better than on the first, for our horses 
managed to be in the proper place twice, whilst we also secured two 
more seconds. The lucky horse of the first day was still more lucky 
this time, for after running fifth out of six starters he again secured 
second money. The jockey who rode the second horse, being 
considerably the worse for aguadiente, hacked and hewed his way 
through the field with his whip, nearly unseating two others coming 
down the straight. He was, of course, objected to and disqualified. 
[n the free fight amongst the jockeys after pulling up ours fortunately 
managed to keep his head, and, weighing in, which no other jockey 
in the ruck thought of doing, secured second money. 

This was the last race of the day, and it looked at one time like 
being a merry wind-up; for the crowd, seeing a fight the other side 
of the rails, and not meaning to be out of it, started on their own 
account. They were fortunately quelled, in time to prevent the 
appearance of the ever-ready knife, by the arrival of the Gardes 
Civiles, who have absolute power to shoot a man at sight, and no 
inquiry afterwards. 

Leaving Malaga the next day about I p.m., not without one of 
the party having increased his string by a particularly good Spanish- 
Arab pony, who pulled off two events on the second day, we reached 
Algeciras soon after 10 p.m. after a hot and trying journey. Again 
bedding the horses down in their boxes, we walked them in early the 
next morning, reaching Gibraltar about 9 a.m., just four days before 
the Calpe Turf Club Sky Meeting. The total necessary expenses for 
one horse and his owner worked out to about 86 dols. (£13), includ- 
ing hotels and travelling—a not excessive sum for ten days in Spain. 
This amount would of course have been considerably augmented 
had it not been for the generosity of the Spanish owners, to whom 
our best thanks are due for putting our horses up in their stables. 
As it was, I think we all paid our expenses and had a good bit over. 

All the betting on the course in Spain is done on the pari- 
mutuel system, which, from the backer’s point of view, has only one 
advantage. He does not meet the man whom Whyte-Melville 
describes in “‘ Tilbury Nogo”’ as 

He who bets and runs away ; 
And if he loses, needn’t pay. 


He cannot get “‘welshed.’”” Where the pari-mutuel is in vogue, 
one never sees the woe-begone expression, or hears the appalling 
vows of vengeance, of the man who has backed a 10 to 1 chance for 
enough to keep a couple of hunters through the winter and stave off 
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his most persistent creditors, and has just become aware of the fact 
that ‘* he of the pencil” has‘vanished into thin air. 

Selling lotteries are held the night before each day’s racing in 
Gibraltar, and sometimes in Spain. They give an owner a chance 
of backing his horse for a bit more than he could do on the pari- 
mutuel without shortening his own price. The club fund is also 
benefited, for in Gibraltar they take 6 per cent. of the total value 
of each lottery, together with the same percentage of the money 
passing through the pari-mutuel on each race. 

Apart from the first four or five on the list it is very difficult to 
obtain a capable jockey in Spain or Gibraltar, possibly because the 
fees are not sufficiently high to induce boys to take up riding as 


HALF-BRED MARE, SECOND CLASS 


a profession, or because there is not sufficient racing. A jockey’s 
fees are 15s. for a losing mount, and Io per cent. of the stakes for a 
win. Gentlemen riders competing with professionals are allowed 
5 lb., but even with this concession amateurs fit and willing to don 
silk regularly are at present few and far between. 

Stakes in Andalucia range roughly from roo dols. to 400 dols., 
(£15 to £60), with an occasional bigger prize for the thoroughbred 
class. 

It is quite possible for an owner who has got together three or 
four useful animals to make racing in Gibraltar and Andalucia pay 
him very fairly well without any extraordinary share of Fortune’s 
smiles, more especially if he is competent to train and ride himself. 
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THE COST OF SHOOTING 
BY PERCY STEPHENS 


To determine precisely the cost of anything, be it the simplest 
necessary or the most extravagant luxury of existence, is obviously 
impossible. A quartern loaf and a diamond tiara are equally subject 
to variations of price, though the approximate price of either can of 
course be easily fixed. But in view of the circumstances which 
necessarily alter cases, the man who can accurately define the 
expense attendant on any form of field sport has yet to be born, 
and before attacking my subject I must warn my readers that I lay 
claim to no greater acumen in such matters than my neighbours. 
The expense of certain sports is more easily estimated than that 
of others—as, for instance, racing or hunting. The owner of a 
long string of horses at Newmarket, or of a single selling plater 
trained on some obscure corner of the Yorkshire wolds, widely 
divergent as their aspirations may be, can, on the common ground 
of trainers’ charges, entries, forfeits, etc., etc., calculate the cost of 
his amusement with tolerable certainty ; he can at any rate know 
the worst, though he will not know to what extent his finances 
may be helped by prizes won. Equally, the rich man who 
hunts from Melton, or the poor one who does so “ from home” 
in a provincial country, can compute his expenditure on the 
current price of hay and corn, stable necessaries, and wages. In 
both cases, however, we have more or less accepted data to deal 
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with ; a trainer may charge 50s. a week at Newmarket, or 35s. on 
the Hambledon Hills; a stable-lad’s wages may be 24s. at Melton 
and 18s. in Berwickshire; but these are established prices, and con- 
sequently the pleasures of the Turf or the chase in either of the 
above-mentioned localities can be estimated with tolerable accuracy. 

In dealing with shooting, however, we have no such accepted 
scales of cost to guide us, for here expenditure varies enormously, 
not merely with individual taste, but even more with locality and 
natural facilities. Moreover, those interested in the question cannot 
be classed under one heading, but must be divided into three 
categories: those who own the land over which they shoot, those 
who rent it, and finally the far more numerous body of sportsmen 
who are dependent on the hospitality of the two former for oppor- 
tunity to indulge in shooting at all. 

As regards the question of locality, let us take the case of the 
owner of an estate in Norfolk or Suffolk, where everything—climate, 
soil, and general surroundings—is favourable to the production of 
game, and compare his lot with that of a man whose property lies 
in High Leicestershire, which is not only not a natural game district, 
but where shooting is regarded with absolute disfavour. Yet this 
gentleman might be just as desirous of rearing and killing a large 
head of game as his congener of the eastern counties; and though 
he could never hope to emulate his bag of partridges, he might 
possibly be able to kill as many pheasants. But at what difference 
in cost and at what loss of popularity ! 

Or, again, the proprietor of a small grouse moor in some remote 
Ross-shire glen, whose expenses are practically confined to the 
wages of one keeper with an occasional gillie to aid him, and the 
keep of a couple of dogs, would stand aghast at the outlay insepa- 
rable from the ownership of a similar extent of grouse-shooting in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, where poaching, trespass, and 
netting are rife and have to be frustrated by a correspondingly 
increased staff of keepers, and where, in addition, not a bird can be 
shot without the assistance of an army of highly-paid drivers. 
True, the Yorkshireman might kill more grouse in a week than the 
Highlander could expect to do in two seasons, but again at how 
much higher price! 

In treating of grouse-shooting it is, however, desirable to 
estimate its cost to the tenant rather than to the owner of a 
moor. The chief consideration here must necessarily be the rent, 
a point on which it is obvious that no hard-and-fast rule can be 
laid down. Dealing first with a good Highland moor, we will fix 
this at £500 for the season from August to December. To this 
must be added the wages of a keeper and two gillies for the same 
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period, say £60; cost and keep of four dogs, £50; and the hire 
and keep of two ponies, £25; while another {100 should be 
allowed for incidental expenses,’ or a total of £735. Deductions 
from this amount may be made for sale of game and of dogs at 
the end of the season. 

Turning now to Yorkshire we will take the same rent (though 
in the case of a first-class moor this would be considerabiy under 
the mark) plus the wages of two keepers, say £45; cost and keep 
of two dogs, £25; cost of twenty days’ driving, £160,” and incidental 
expenses, £75, or about £800. Against this must be placed the 
amount realised by the sale of game, which in a good season would 
probably amount to a considerable sum. I have of course made no 
provision for household expenditure, nor cost of entertaining, in 
either case these being matters on which no man can presume to 
speak for another. 

Moreover, even such rough-and-ready figures as the above afford 
possibility of vast discrepancies. The mere distance of a shooting- 
box from the nearest town or railway station can alone make a most 
appreciable difference in cost to a shooting tenant. The price of 
a sporting dog of any description may vary from two or three 
sovereigns to ten times as many guineas. In one dale drivers may 
be obtained for 3s. a day; in the next they require 4s. 6d., and I have 
known 5s. and their lunch demanded, and paid, in a fashionable 
Scotch strath. Some moors can be shot from a hotel; others 
require a large staff of domestic servants; while again there are 
cases where people who are prepared to rough it a little can find 
a cook ready-made to their hand in their keeper’s wife and a maid- 
of-all-work in his daughter. 

Of all forms of shooting none appears to me so difficult of 
definition as regards cost as grouse-shooting, where so many 
varying conditions have to be taken into consideration. 

Let us now turn to the case of the ordinary low-ground shoot- 
ing, where it would seem at first sight that there should be little 
difficulty in arriving at a fairly accurate estimate of our subject. 
Putting aside the question of suitable locality, to which I have already 
referred as being such a potent factor for economy or the reverse, 
the outlay required in this class of shooting should only vary in 
proportion to its owner’s aspirations. Given a moderate-sized 
estate, and an owner content with its natural production of game, 
the cost of its shooting is not, or at least should not be, heavy, the 
chief item of expenditure being the wages of the one keeper such 
a place would require. To this should be added such trifling details 


1 This does not include travelling expenses. * Allowing for double sets of drivers, etc, 
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as rates and taxes; keep of dogs and ferrets ; incidental expenses— 
licences, traps, ammunition, etc.—and possibly the wages of a few 
occasional beaters. Happy the owner of such a place, and thrice 
happy if he be satisfied with its intrinsic resources and does not 
seek to augment them by artificial means. Alas! that the ‘‘ simple 
life’ should appeal to so few shooting men of the present age. 

Indeed, shooting might still have remained the comparatively 
inexpensive amusement it was formerly held to be were it not for 
two points of comparatively modern growth: the enormously in- 
creased cost of entertaining, and the production of a large head of 
artificially-reared game. With the former it is not within my 
province to deal, and the latter is practically confined to one bird— 
the pheasant. True, there exist certain estates—it would be in- 
correct to say districts—where hand-reared partridges and wild duck 
also form considerable items of expenditure, but as a general rule 
the pheasant is the sole factor which makes for the present heavy 
cost of shooting. Now, as I have already pointed out, the expense 
of producing your artificially-bred pheasant varies greatly with 
locality and circumstance, and it is difficult to lay down any precise 
rule as to this. Some of my readers may remember a drawing which 
once appeared in, I think, Punch, representing a huntsman and a 
gamekeeper arguing the cost of the sports over which they respec- 
tively presided, when the latter proudly remarked of shooting that, 
‘* H’up gits a guinea, h’off goes three ’a’pence, and down comes ’arf-a- 
crown.” It is to be presumed that the worthy keeper’s figures were 
purposely exaggerated for the sake of argument, though I can re- 
member as a little boy being gravely assured that every hand-reared 
pheasant cost precisely the sum he named; and probably this was 
the accepted axiom in that remote period. 

Personally, I am of opinion that, given every advantage of 
locality, expert keepers, etc., the very lowest price at which a 
‘‘tame” pheasant can be brought to the gun is not less than 6s.- 
7s., or about three times as much as it fetches when shot and 
sold to the gamedealer; and further that this figure is very rarely 
attained. Still, I give this estimate in all humility, the point being 
one exceedingly hard of determination owing to the difficulty of 
exactly apportioning the general cost of game-preserving among 
the various items of expenditure—as, for example, what proportion 
of keepers’ wages should be allotted to pheasants, or how much to 
partridges. However, as my object is to define the general cost 
of shooting, and not of one particular branch of it, I give below 
a few examples of the cost of shooting on estates in different parts 
of England, for which I am indebted to the kindness of friends who 
vouch for the accuracy of their figures. All the properties quoted, 
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with one exception, being happily in the hands of their owners, in 
only one instance does the item of rent appear, which, curiously 
enough, works out at the old-fashioned formula of 6d. per acre, a 
rate very rarely accepted nowadays. Indeed, it is impossible to fix 
even a general value per acre for a low-ground shooting under 
modern conditions when so many country gentlemen are obliged to 
let their estates, and when, consequently, apart from the shooting, 
other potent factors (the size of the house, social advantages, etc.) 
make for the attractiveness or the reverse of a country place. 

I select the following as fairly typical examples of the cost of 
large and small shootings :— 

A.—An estate of 9,000 acres in the south of England, naturally 
adapted to the production of game, and surrounded by neighbours 
who preserve on a lesser scale— 

£ 


Amount paid in wages, keepers, beaters, etc. - 1,154 
Cost of artificial production, pheasants and 
partridges. - - - - - - 1,050 
Rates and taxes - - - - - - 132 
Incidental expenses - - - - - - 260 


Total - £2,596 


The average annual bag is 17,224 head, composed of 5,000 
pheasants, 1,300 partridges, 800 hares, 10,000 rabbits, and 124 
various, which works out at almost exactly three shillings per head 
killed—a figure that, in view of the magnitude of the bag, I consider 
remarkably economical. 

B.—An estate of 2,200 acres in the north-west of England, 
chiefly rough grass and moorland :— 


Amount paid in wages” - 64 11 
Cost of artificial production - 25 16 
Rates and taxes” - 4 13 
Incidental expenses I 19 
Rent - - - - 54 0 


Total - £151 5 


This was the expenditure for the season of 1904-5. The average 
annual outlay is £142 4s. 1od., and the bag 524 head, made up as 
follows: 34 grouse, 159 partridges, 71 pheasants, 31 hares, 207 
rabbits, and 22 various, mostly snipe and woodcock. This must be 
a charming rough shoot; but when the rent is taken into considera- 
tion, the cost per head killed comes to nearly five shillings and 
sixpence, or almost double the expenditure of A. 
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C.—A large estate in one of the best game districts in the 
eastern counties. Expenditure for 1904-5 :— 


Amount paid in wages, etc. 882 
Cost of artificial production, feeding, etc. - 
Rates and taxes (not given) — - - - 
Incidental expenses - - - - - 


Total 


The bag for the above period was 9,691 head, consisting of 
5,163 pheasants, 1,078 partridges (a bad season), g14 hares, 2,512 
rabbits, and 24 wild duck, or a cost per head of nearly three shillings 
and fivepence. 

D.—A small property of about 1,000 acres, singularly ill-adapted 
for game preservation. A large towii stretches up to the very 
confines of the coverts; there is a dense mining population, and the 
estate is intersected by public footpaths. Figures for 1g04—5 :— 


£ s. a. 


Amount paid in wages. - - . - 61 0 O 
Cost of artificial production - - -" 973° 0 0 
Rates and taxes” - - - - - 3 16 oO 
Incidental expenses - - - - I2 15 9 

Total - £149 II 9 

The bag for the season was as follows: 330 pheasants, 180 
partridges (this total could easily have been exceeded), 24 hares, 
356 rabbits, and a few “‘ various.” This works out at 3s. 3d. per 
head, while the friend to whom I am indebted for the above figures 
estimates the cost of producing his pheasants at 7s. gd. each. He 
further adds that if he sold all his game at market prices the net 
cost of his shooting would only amount to £70 gs. 1d., or little more 
than is paid in wages. 

E.—An estate of 20,000! acres in the west of England. The 
average expenditure for the past four years has been {£2,065 per 
annum, and the bag 7,680 head—4,300 pheasants, 330 (artificial) 
wild ducks, 320 hares, 110 partridges, 2,600 rabbits, and 20 snipe 
and woodcock, or a trifle over 5s. 4d. per head. Each pheasant and 
wild duck killed is estimated at 8s. gd., arrived at as follows: cost 
of rearing, preserving, and maintenance 5s., feeding 3s. 3d., and 
beating 6d. On this property the experiment was formerly tried of 
paying the head-keeper for pheasants by “ results,”’ he bearing all 
expense of rearing, feeding, etc., up to the middle of August, and 
receiving 3s. for each bird killed, but I understand this system has 


1 These figures only deal with the home shooting of about 2,000 acres. 
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now been abandoned. During its probation one can imagine the 
unhappy man’s state of mind when any of the guns happened to be 
a bit “‘ off form!” 

A somewhat similar, but I should think far more satisfactory, 
system prevails on a large property in the north-west of England 
where a very heavy bag is killed every season. Here the keeper 
receives 2s. for every bird turned into covert on the rst of August, 
having found everything except eggs up till then. 

Despite the temptation to continue giving extracts from the 
mass of information with which the kindness of friends has supplied 
me, I will confine myself to only two more examples, the first of 
which I select on account of its remarkable cheapness. I may add 
that the estate in question, which I know well, is by no means 
naturally adapted to game-production. I give the figures supplied 
to me in extenso :— 


F.—Shooting acreage 2,840. 
Wages - - 168 
Keep of dogs - 23 
Feeding stuffs - 132 
Purchase of ‘‘broody” hens - 14 
Pens, netting, coops, etc. - = 40 
Ammunition, traps, repairs, etc. 15 
Rates and taxes - 21 
Licences - - - - - 5 
Pheasant eggs purchased - - - 43 
Rent of 400 acres included in above! 35 


Total £496 


Bag, 517 pheasants, 216 partridges, 15 snipe, 20 woodcock, 44 hares, 
2,796 rabbits, or a cost per head killed of almost exactly 2s. gd. 

The above figures, whether of bag or expenditure, are based on 
a three years’ average. 

I now come to my last instance of the cost of shooting, which 
I quote pour encourager les autres. It is a case where a keen shooting 
man succeeded to an estate in Yorkshire, where game preservation 
had been more honoured in the breach than the observance during 
his predecessors’ tenure of the property, and I give it as illustra- 
tive of what the cost of remaking a big shoot may amount to. Apart 
from the grouse moors, the locality, which is well known to me, is 
not naturally a game-producing one. The figures given are based 
on the average of two years’ expenditure, and worked out to 4s. 11d 


1 Nota Bene.—This works out at 1s. gd. per acre. 
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per head killed, a rate which should be considerably reduced in the 

future, as the incidental expenses which form so heavy an item of 

expenditure will presumably decrease in process of time. 
G.—Acreage 8,500 (including 4,000 acres of moor). 


£ 


Amount paid in wages, beaters, etc. - - - 728 
Cost of rearing pheasants and wild duck - - 655 
Rates and taxes - - - - - 
Incidental expenses - - - 1,256 


£2,750 


The bag for the second season consisted of 1,615 grouse, 141 par- 
tridges, 1,547 pheasants, 466 wild duck, 122 hares, 7,397 rabbits, 
and 88 various, or a total of 11,376 head. 

It will thus be seen that on the seven estates which I have 
selected as fairly typical of large and small shoots in different parts 
of England, the cost per head of game killed varies from 2s. gd. at 
F to 5s. 6d., or exactly double, at B, rent being an item of expendi- 
ture in each of these cases. In three instances the cost is from 3s. 
to 3s. 5d., and in the two remaining ones 4s. 11d. and 5s. 4d. respec- 
tively, or a fraction over 4s. per head all round. This, however, 
I am inclined to think is too high asa general rule, and I would 
place the cost per head throughout England at 3s. 6d., and of 
artificially produced pheasants at 8s. each. 

So far I have dealt merely with the cost of shooting to that 
admirable class of people who preserve or rear game to give their 
friends the opportunity of shooting it; but before concluding I 
should like to refer to the expenditure incumbent on the latter 
fortunate individuals. In these days of falling rents and increased 
cost of living, one frequently meets people who tell you that they 
have had to give up hunting on the score of expense, and take to 
shooting in its place. Yet if they indulge in the latter amusement 
to any great extent, I fancy the economy is not so great as they 
imagine, and that further the personal result achieved is by no 
means commensurate with their outlay. This latter point I purpose 
to illustrate by an anecdote culled from the pages of Poggio Braccio- 
lini, an Italian humorist of the fifteenth century, an author who 
cannot, unfortunately, be recommended for the use of schools and 
colleges. A certain harmless lunatic—Poggio calls him a fool, but I 
am not sure of the justice of this appellation—detained in what then 
corresponded to the modern private asylum, was in the habit of 
sunning himself on the wall surrounding it, and accosting such 
passers-by as had leisure or inclination for conversation. To him 
one day Fortune sends a magnifico of the first water, riding a fine 
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horse, and returning from hawking, bird on wrist, attended by a 
retinue of lackeys and huntsmen. ‘‘Give you good-day, sir,” says 
the fool, ‘‘what have you been doing?” Whereupon the noble- 
man, being in a good temper, reins up, and affably replies that he 
has been hawking. Further conversation ensues, in the course of 
which the magnifico, who I fear must have been a snob or a nouveau 
riche, expatiates on the costliness of his outfit, his horse so much, 
his hawks, his hounds, and his servants so much more, the whole 
amounting to a goodly total of Florentine crowns. ‘‘ And what have 
you killed ?”’ now asks the fool, to which the nobleman replies that 
he has had an excellent flight at a heron. ‘‘ What is that worth?” 
is the next very natural question of the madman, who, on being told 
** Nothing,” at once assumes an air of great cunning and alarm, and 
bids the nobleman clap spur to flank and never come that way again, 
“for if the keeper of this place find a fellow like you at large, he 
will inevitably shut you up in here with me.” 

Now similarly I venture to think that most men who hunt, or 
shoot, or fish, must on occasion ask themselves if the game be worth 
the candle. How often have you or I, gentle reader, when return- 
ing from a shoot where, owing to a variety of causes—bad luck, bad 
weather, bad management, or, most probable of all, our own bad 
shooting—our personal contribution to the bag has been a most 
negligible quantity, admitted to ourselves that our enjoyment has 
not been proportionate to our outlay? Nay, if we took the trouble 
to estimate our sport on the commercial lines !aid down by the 
witty fool, we should be fain to admit that shooting is not an 
economical amusement. Take a hypothetical but typical case of a 
young fellow living in London—Guardsman, civil servant, or busi- 
ness man—who counts his income by a few hundreds every year, 
and who accepts an invitation to a small shoot in Suffolk. He leaves 
town on a Wednesday afternoon, and returns on the following 
Friday morning, having assisted at the killing of some 200 head of 
game to six guns. We will further imagine that on his return to 
London he takes the extremely improbable course of making an 
accurate account of his expenditure on cabs, railway fares, tips, 
cartridges, and incidental expenses, which he will probably be sur- 
prised to find amount to not less than £3. Against this must be 
placed the brace of pheasants given him by his host, which being 
useless to a bachelor in chambers, he promptly bestows on some- 
one else. 

It will be easily seen that if our young friend frequently indulges 
in similar trips he might have hunted “ from home ” in a provincial 
country for the same season’s expenditure. Moreover, it must be noted 
that the above sum merely represents the cost of a comparatively 
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inexpensive shooting visit, which would of course be enormously 
increased in the case of a man who travelled to Sutherland for 
grouse-shooting—or, more expensive still, deer-stalking—or to 
Cornwall for a big covert shoot. I feel confident that if I could 
only place before my readers an accurate statement of the expenses 
incurred in shooting by a man who, without owning a yard of land 
or raising a single head of game of his own, fires, say, from 6 to 
10,000 cartridges every season, it would form quite as instructive 
reading as the instances I have been able to give of the cost of 
rearing and preserving game. 

In concluding, let me add that the truth of the old adage, 
‘‘Never prophesy unless you know,” has come home to me with 
remarkable clearness while writing this article, and I have no doubt 
that before long I shall equally have appreciated the wisdom of 
Kingsley’s advice to— 

““Haud your hands frae inkhorns, though a’ the Muses woo, 
For critics lie, like saumon fry, to mak’ their meals 0’ you.” 
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TIPPERARY HOUNDS AT EXERCISE—THEIR MORNING SWIM IN SUMMER 


SPORT WITH A CAMERA 
BY LILIAN E. BLAND 


My experiences with a camera are not written scientifically for 
advanced workers in the art of photography, but on the chance of 
helping other amateurs who, like myself, want to make their camera 
pay for its keep, or for those who amuse themselves by “ snap- 
shotting” their favourite sports. The Gordon Bennett race of 1903 
first gave me the idea of turning my camera into a useful “ pot 
boiler.” The hunting season was a joy of the past, and conse- 
quently our funds also were at the lowest ebb; so my friend and I 
started off on bicycles to ‘‘do” the Gordon Bennett course, taking 
photographs of all the dangerous corners the cars would have to 
round, and aiming at getting original views so as to avoid the 
type of pictures professionals were taking. We sometimes rode fifty 
miles a day, and this, with a 7lb. penalty up in the shape of my 
** Reflex,” kept one very fit. 

One evening as we were returning to our headquarters we met 
a quaint character of the old type of peasant. She had a black clay 
pipe in her mouth, hanging upside down, alas! with no ’baccy to 
fill it. On her head was a white frilled bonnet, and a shawl and red 
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flannel skirt completed her picturesque appearance. We pulled up 
and gave her “a soft day,” but she regarded us with a mistrustful 
eye. When I meekly asked to be allowed to take her photograph she 
either could not or would not understand—she only grunted and 
said that she had no money. My feelings were distinctly hurt. I 
explained that I was not a ‘‘ highwayman,” but all in vain, and even 
a cigarette shredded into her pipe had no soothing effect. She de- 
parted unpacified, and only the memory of her quaint figure 
remains. 

_ Our tour financially was a great success, and later on we went 
down the day before the race to photograph all the different teams, 


POLAR BEARS PLAYING IN THE WATER 


and by pure luck we got a roof over our heads that night. Sleep 
was quite impossible ; there certainly was a straw mattress, but we 
preferred the floor, after we had upset the water jug over it, and 
having made fortifications of the invaluable ‘‘ Keating” we rested 
with our faithful cameras as pillows—and they were not soft. Racing 
cars shrieked past all night long, and at 3 a.m. we were riding off 
to the club enclosure. We had to get back to the North that day, 
and finally arrived at my aunt’s house at I a.m., having bicycled 
out six miles from the station. I then started developing the negatives, 
and remember with sadness that I only had three hours’ sleep in 
the same number of days and nights, so that I cannot recommend 
this kind of press work to anyone who values a peaceful existence. 
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Our next venture was the motor trials at Castlewellan, but 
arriving rather late we found ‘all traffic suspended,” so we calmly 
“held up” a passing racer, which kindly whizzed us over the course 
and deposited us on the press stand. Here, among other amusing 
incidents, a correspondent asked me what paper I represented? I 
promptly said Hunting, and, seeing that he looked rather surprised, 
I fixed him with a stern and frigid eye. I hope he is still asking 
for the journal called Hunting. 

My camera, in fact, is best acquainted with horses and the chase ; 
but, unfortunately, one cannot carry a camera and hunt at the same 
time. One of the most ridiculous falls I ever saw happened at a 


RIDING OFF—POLO AT ROEHAMPTON 


small fence with a ditch on the near side. The steed refused; the 
rider shot on to his neck, which he embraced with arms and legs, 
and the wise horse with great deliberation put down his head and 
lowered the man into the very muddy ditch—what a snapshot 
missed! Someone should invent a flying machine that would behave 
properly ; it would be the only way to get good hunting pictures— 
only one would make enemies for life by telling some of the 
*“schemers”’ just where they really were in a good run. 

My camera is a “‘ Reflex,” and the great advantage of this type 
is that one has a full-sized view-finder, and can focus up to the last 
moment if necessary ; it is fitted with a Goerz lens and focal plane 
shutter. In taking any special positions of horse-jumping, a ‘‘ Reflex”’ 
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is absolutely necessary, and even with its help one requires the eye 
of a cinematograph to release the shutter at the right moment; but 
only practice can make perfect in this respect. 

If horses are jumping at a show, or for your benefit, the easiest 
way is to make up your mind first in what position you mean to 
take them, and then to focus for that particular place. Using a 
Goerz lens with full aperture one has to be very accurate, or the 
negative will be out of focus. One of the pictures shows the 
ridiculous effect of delay in releasing the shutter. The horse made 
a bigger spring out than I had allowed for, and narrowly missed 


CONCLUDING THE BARGAIN AT AN IRISH HORSE-FAIR 


landing on the top of me, which is one disadvantage of having one’s 
head bent over the view-finder. When taking photographs of racing, 
polo, etc., the best plan is to use your camera like a gun, sight the 
object at a distance, and follow it along, when you can “ pull the 
trigger’ at the right moment ; this also requires a steady hand. As 
to exposure, give as slow a release as the movement will allow—and 
there is a very wide limit: 1-600 sec. is fast enough for racing and 
jumping at any speed, and if the horses are foreshortened 1-150 sec, 
to 1-450sec. will give a sharp image— the closer one stands near the 
horse the faster the exposure required, and vice versd. Dilute your 
developer with plenty of water, which may be slightly warmed, and 
a few drops of bromide will prevent any tendency to fogging; 
NO. CXXI, VOL. xxI.—August 1905 O 
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nothing can beat pyro soda. A simple way of slightly intensifying 
a negative is to dry it over a lamp or stove by holding the glass side 
towards the heat; at a certain temperature the image will show up 
in low relief, and then the plate is allowed to cool spontaneously ; if 
heated beyond this stage the film will melt with disastrous results. 
It is useless to try quick instantaneous work on a dull day; it is 
merely waste of plates. 

The only fault of the ‘‘ Reflex’ is its weight. Mine has over- 
balanced me sometimes when bicycling, and one amusing accident 
occurred when we were doing the ‘‘ Leps of Tipperary.” My friend, 


THE RESULT OF DELAY IN RELEASING SHUTTER 


riding her cob, was towing me along with a rein, and the “‘ whip” was 
riding beside me, when on turning a corner rather sharply my 
bicycle skidded, the camera swung out over my shoulder, and not 
being able to recover, I fell with a fearful crash under the feet of 
the terrified horse. Either the horse or the camera gave me a 
stunning blow on the head. The “‘ whip” afterwards explained pathe- 
tically that it must have been the camera, as the horse was entirely 
occupied in trying to climb over a donkey and cart which was 
passing at the time. Fortunately neither the camera nor the horse 
was the worse for the adventure. Patience must ever be the 
motto of the photographer who aspires to get good studies of 
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animals, especially if the animal happens to be a hound; for he will 
either frantically wave his stern and grin at you, or else he will sit 
down and yawn, but never by any chance will he stand in the 
correct position to show off his good points. If you love them, 
however, and study their varied characters and habits, the time 
spent in their society will certainly not be wasted, even although a 
few of your negatives will be ‘‘ thrown out.” 


A TWO MONTHS OLD FOX TERRIER AND A FOX CUB 
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THE FIRST HALF OF THE RACING SEASON 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


THE last racing season ended with a condition of affairs which 
did not entirely justify the croakings of the pessimist as to the 
deterioration of the English thoroughbred horse. There was, for 
instance, a phenomenally good mare in Pretty Polly, who had 
cantered home for the Oaks, the St. Leger, and four other races, 
which made her winning total on the year the nice comfortable 
little sum of £18,444, the one tarnish on her career being a failure 
in France when upset by the journey and by the heavy going—or so 
I gathered from Major Eustace Loder. Her stable companion, 
Delaunay, stood out as a horse of extraordinary speed, and a mile 
at Goodwood had troubled him no more than his usual course of 
six furlongs; so that, though a suspicion existed as to his ability to 
stay, there seemed no justification for the idea that his capacity in 
this direction was limited. Zinfandel, who had doubtless been fluked 
out of the Ascot Cup, had won all the other five races in which 
he started in England, and could be made out a measurable dis- 
tance in front of Rock Sand, a horse who by an extraordinary run of 
luck had won more money in stakes than any animal that ever ran, 
with two exceptions. There were great possibilities about John o’ 
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Gaunt; Hackler’s Pride was a mare of sterling merit; Ypsilanti, 
together with Santry, Bachelor’s Button, Henry the First, and a 
few others, stood out from the ordinary run of handicap horses. 
As regards the three-year-olds, Cicero was rated as distinctly good ; 
there were possibilities about Llangibby and Polymelus, Rouge 
Croix, Shah Jehan (I say ‘ possibilities,” and am talking of things as 
they were at the end of last season), Signorino, Standen, Thrush, 
and Vedas, to name no more. Of the fillies, Galantine, Costly 
Lady, Cherry Lass, Queen of the Earth, had shown ability to 
gallop; and notwithstanding that it was tolerably certain some of 
these would prove to be non-stayers, they seemed on the whole a 
fairly promising lot. 

There was, of course, the usual modest amount of excitement 
about the Lincolnshire Handicap, the favourites for which were 
Vedas, who had disputed supremacy with Cicero at Ascot, and 
would have been almost a good horse had his temper allowed him ; 
Catty Crag, who had been sold for thirteen guineas when worth 
something like two hundred times the sum; and Rosebury, who up 
to the time of writing has done little to justify his position in the 
market. Catty Crag was beaten a head by Sansovino, on whom 
Griggs rode a deplorable race; for, being told on no account to hit 
the horse, because hitting him made him stop, he flogged the 
unfortunate colt for something like a quarter of a mile, till Sanso- 
vino, in a natural fit of exasperation, showed his disgust by stopping 
to kick, and so nearly lost the race. 

It is extraordinary how the latent merit of horses is sometimes 
overlooked by their trainers. It was so with Catty Crag, and the 
same with Long Tom, who never once got home as a four-year-old, 
though running in wretched company, changed hands for a melan- 
choly sum after winning a Selling Handicap Hurdle Race, and this 
year demonstrated that he was almost a good horse by securing the 
Metropolitan, together with two other races, and carrying a heavy 
weight prominently in the Chester Cup. But though such facts 
may be interesting to note in passing, these are not the animals 
we have to discuss in this brief scamper through the events of 
the season; nor need the City and Suburban cause us to linger— 
horses of good class have sometimes taken part in it, but it was 
no more than an ordinary handicap field which followed Pharisee 
past the post at Epsom. 

Shortly before the Two Thousand Guineas Rouge Croix was 
reported to have won a good trial in handsome fashion from horses 
of genuine capacity. A similar story came from Kingsclere, where 
Porter discovered—that is to say, believed that he had found 
out—through the medium of St. Oswald that Plum Centre was 
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almost a good horse. Writing to me, he kindly told me of his 
expectation of winning both the “Guineas” with Plum Centre 
and Pamflete, though “neither is quite first rate,” he added, which 
suggested that they were perhaps nearly so. Major Edwards had 
tried Golden Measure well; Llangibby, if he had proved some- 
thing of a disappointment, was still held in esteem; and then there 
was Vedas, who had the ability if he had the will. Though very 
fractious to begin with, Herbert Jones, who has in a remarkable 
degree the happy knack of soothing troublesome horses, persuaded 
Vedas to jump off and do his best, the result being that he beat 
Signorino by two lengths, with Llangibby a head behind. 

There had been great anxiety all the season to see Cicero, who 
had not been entered for the Two Thousand Guineas, but was in the 
Newmarket Stakes. He had been going well at exercise, though so 
full of exuberance that Percy Peck had experienced a particularly 
anxious time with him, never knowing whether he might not hit or 
injure himself when bucking and jumping about, as he was accustomed 
to do both before and after his morning’s work, and indeed a slight 
accident had occurred to him; but it was gratifying to know that he 
would run for the Stakes, interest in which, however, was greatly 
diminished by the fact that fever had broken out in M. Edmond 
Blanc’s stable, and neither Jardy, who had won the Middle Park 
Plate in a canter, nor Val d’Or, his stable companion, was to be sent 
over. Cicero was supposed to have such an easy task that odds of 
3 to 1 were freely laid on him, g to 1 Llangibby and Signorino, 
20 to 1 Rouge Croix, whose failure in the Guineas had suggested that 
there must have been something entirely wrong about his trial. 

Cicero won by a length and a half from Llangibby, but it was 
on the whole a rather disappointing performance. Maher confessed 
that he was very glad to get home, and had Llangibby not swerved 
he would have been nearer at the finish. There was no ‘“ winning 
in a canter,” and Cicero did not stand out as the odds suggested he 
would do. He was naturally made favourite at the Derby, never- 
theless, for Mr. Neumann decided not to send Llangibby to Epsom in 
consequence of the colt’s inability to come down hill. It was felt 
that the descent from Tattenham Corner would upset him, and it was 
thought wiser to let him take his chance in the Grand Prix, which, 
however, he was prevented from doing by an accident. He fell on the 
road and cut his knees rather badly. The only serious rival of Cicero, 
as it appeared, and as it subsequently proved, was Jardy, who, it is 
perhaps unnecessary to remark, isa son of Flying Fox and the Oaks 
winner, Airs and Graces. Jardy had been coughing, like the majority 
of his stable companions; but the Derby only occurs once ina colt’s 
lifetime, and so M. Blanc determined that he should make the 
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journey. When he arrived at Epsom doubts as to whether he would 
be able to run were still felt; M. Blanc postponed his decision until 
the morning of the race, when it was decided to send Jardy to the 
post. How much the colt was below his form cannot, of course, be 
estimated; that he would have won the Derby easily had he been fit 
and well there can be no-possible doubt ; for as it was, running under 
such grave disadvantages, Cicero only beat him three parts of a 
length. It is quite possible that the effort will be found to have 
injured Jardy permanently, and so whether he and Cicero will meet 
again at Doncaster is doubtful.!. The market at the time of writing 


CHERRY LASS 


(Photograph by Clavence Hailey, Newmarket) 


suggests that there is little danger to be apprehended from France 
in the St. Leger. The surprise of the Derby was the forward position 
of Signorino. The son of Best Man and Signorina was only a head 
behind Jardy. In the Newmarket Stakes he had been some eight 
lengths behind Cicero, so that either he had come on in an extra- 
ordinary degree in the course of the fortnight, or Cicero was not at 
his best at Epsom. 


1 At the moment of going to press it is rumoured that Jardy will run for the Eclipse 
Stakes at Sandown, and that he is quite himself again. 
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To return to Newmarket, Cherry Lass had settled down a 
strong favourite for the One Thousand Guineas, next to Colonel 
Hall Walker’s filly coming Galantine at 5 to 1, Amitie at 6 to 1, 
Pamflete at 10 to 1, double those odds being offered against Queen 
of the Earth. George McCall rode Cherry Lass, and did not 
distinguish himself, for the mare pursued a highly erratic course, 
and so severely bumped two or three of her opponents that many of 
the spectators anticipated an objection. Lord Ellesmere’s Koorhaan, 
however, finished second, beaten only a length—a place which the 
owner of the red and white sleeved jacket has filled a good many 
times before, though he has never succeeded in winning a classic 
race; but it was known that he is the last of men to object, and the 
bumping was passed over, except, indeed, that in the Oaks Herbert 
Jones was engaged to ride the mare. Here Cherry Lass had things all 
her own way. She won anyhow in record time, 2 min. 38 sec., which 
was asecond and three-fifths less than Cicero had taken, and the 
winners of the Derby and Oaks were immediately elevated to the 
position of favourites for the St. Leger. Galantine was much 
fancied for the One Thousand, but seems to have come to grief. 
It is wonderful that she ever ran, for as a yearling she severely 
injured one of her hocks, and was for a long time regarded as 
useless. 

A notable race was run at Epsom on Thursday, the Coronation 
Cup, which brought out three starters, but three of the first rank, 
in Pretty Polly, Zinfandel, and the good French horse Caius, a son 
of Révérend (who had made a name himself on English courses) and 
Choice. Zinfandel had greatly improved—he was full of muscle, 
and looked beautiful; but he was no match for Pretty Polly, who 
beat him in a canter in record time, Caius half a dozen lengths 
behind Lord Howard de Walden’s chestnut. 

The meeting of Pretty Polly and Zinfandel in the Gold Cup at 
Ascot was anxiously anticipated. It was felt that, undoubted stayer 
as he was, the horse might at any rate make a better fight over two 
miles and a half; but one never knows what may happen with a 
thoroughbred horse. Pretty Polly in some way or other injured 
herself in her box. She strained or sprained the muscles of her 
quarters, and could not go to Ascot. In her absence the race 
for the Gold Cup turned out to be the good thing it looked for 
Zinfandel. Some ingenuous persons still continued to persuade 
themselves that the running of the previous year was accurate, and 
backed Throwaway, an infatuated idea which was speedily shown to 
be absurd. Maximum II. following Zinfandel home. 

Cicero was entered for the Rous Memorial at Ascot, but his dis- 
advantage in the weights with Hackler’s Pride prevented Lord 
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Rosebery from sending him, and when these pages are in the press 
Cicero will be running for the Eclipse Stakes. Cherry Lass did 
come out at Ascot, and cantered home for the St. James’s Palace 
Stakes, Polymelus following her; and Lord Crewe’s colt wound up 
the meeting by taking a Triennial from Llangibby, on whom odds 
of 2 to 1 were laid, the reason he was beaten being that he 
declined to try, and he must be set down asa rogue. An event of 


BLACK ARROW 
(Photograph by Clarence Hailey, Newmarket) 


Ascot was the reappearance of Henry the First, a horse that has 
matured very slowly, and was supposed to have only St. Denis to 
beat in the (nominal) £10,000 race, the Princess of Wales’s Stakes, 
at the First July. Mr. Musker was confident, for he had always 
maintained that his colt would never be really fit to show what 
he could do till he was a four-year-old. He went to the post fit 
and fancied, ridden by Madden, who after a spell of bad luck had 
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returned to his best form. Neither he nor Mr. Musker, nor Charles 
Waugh, a trainer of the first capacity, can guess why Henry the 
First failed egregiously, and finished behind horses from whom, 
according to previous running, he ought to have cantered away. 
The performance was a cruel disappointment to his owner, for it 
entirely alters the position of the son of Melton as a perpetuator of 
his father’s fame. St. Denis, with 16 lb. advantage in the weights 
with Henry the First, won easily; but a bad horse was second, and 
tested by the usual methods St. Denis is found to be a very moderate 
animal. 

Had John o’ Gaunt kept sound this £7,435—that was the exact 
amount of the “ten thousand pounder” credited to the winner— 
must have gone to Sir John Thursby, who had felt almost assured 
that his colt would stand preparations for this and future events; 
but his leg “went” in the winding-up gallops, and so dis- 
appears the son of Isinglass and La Fléche, who I shall always 
believe was a really good horse at his best; but luck was cruelly 
against him. 

The winner of the Brocklesby, to come to the two-year-olds, 
may turn out a good horse, a moderate, or a bad one, the chances 
being that he or she is little esteemed by Ascot time, and of course 
when the first two-year-old race of any importance is run there is 
speculation as to the class in which the winner may be. Crathorne, 
the since-named Donovan—Lady Lena colt, had done what he was 
asked to do at home, started favourite, and won in the hands of 
Mr. George Thursby without any luck in the race to help him. 
Next day, at Liverpool, Sweet Mary (Cyllene—Auricula), who had 
also been well galloped very easily, won the Molyneux Stakes. I 
do not know why most of the critics jumped to the conclusion that 
the colt was superior to the filly, for there was no basis for the 
idea; and Crathorne, though he won at Epsom, began to get 
beaten, as most Brockesby winners are when summer comes; while 
Sweet Mary, prior to one rather unlucky defeat by Sarcelle, won 
half-a-dozen races, and at Ascot ran second to Thrush. It is a 
genuine test of merit for a two-year-old to beat older horses and 
stretch out an acknowledged good one, as Thrush is over his own 
course. 

Continuing the history of Sweet Mary, that was a fine race at 
Hurst Park when she met her stable companion Merry Moment, set 
to give 11 lb., including sex. Both were to do their best, and nobody 
could tell what would happen, Colonel Hall Walker, owner of the 
colt, kindly told me, adding that Robinson would not be surprised at 
a dead heat. It seemed like taking advantage of the inoffensive ring 
to back both at 7 to 4; but this was before Wild Ride’s number 
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went up—Maher, as it seemed to me, not having perceived Wild 
Ride stealing up on the rails when he had rather comfortably disposed 
of Merry Moment. 

‘The best of the fillies so far,” we were told when Ulalume, 
a daughter of Gallinule and Message, came out at Newmarket 
in the Second Spring and beat Serenata and the Ankles colt, 
though it was not obvious why she should be preferred to 
Sweet Mary. There was no sort of question by this time, 
however, as to which was the best of the colts, and he 
had been rather plainly indicated in these pages. I am inclined 
to pride myself, if the reader will excuse pride, on the idea of asking 
my friends amongst owners and trainers what they anticipated of 
their two-year-olds, and in several cases the impressions, as set forth 
in the March number of this magazine, under the title of ‘“‘ The 
Two-year-olds of the Season,” have shown the perspicuity of my 
correspondents. Colonel Hall Walker spoke with unhesitating 
decision. He had two of whom he anticipated much, he said; they 
would probably turn out to be classic horses. One was Black Arrow 
(Count Schomberg—Black Cherry), who, he fancied, would be 
better than Bendigo, and the other was Colonia (Persimmon— 
Sand Blast). 

When their owner wrote thus he had, of course, not galloped either 
—they were big, ‘‘ unfurnished” young ones of whom nothing could 
possibly be known so early in the season, and we may certainly set 
down Colonel Hall Walker as an exceptionally sound judge; for 
when after the Oaks the King congratulated him on the possession of 
so good a mare as Cherry Lass, he informed His Majesty that he had 
a most promising Persimmon filly who was sure to win important 
races. It is delightful when one feels this confidence, expresses it, 
and it proves to be justified! | Much was not expected of Colonia 
early on, this singularly astute critic remarked in his letter to 
me—she would probably take some time to come to hand; but 
these cautious utterances were superfluous, for she won first time out 
at Ascot in the New Stakes, not beating very much, it is true, for 
the Avington—Ankles colt is no more than moderate; but she won. 

Another authority whose perception has to be recognised is 
Mr. George Lambton. Gemma, an own sister to Vedas, he said, was 
“likely to go as fast as her brother did as a two-year-old”; and 
Victorious, an own sister to Volodyovski, would, he had little doubt, 
make a name for herself. Gemma came out at Sandown in the 
Stud Produce Stakes (£1,757), and the result was never in doubt: 
she won all the way. Victorious opposed Ulalume at Gatwick 
and ran a dead heat with her, that Ulalume had to give g lb. 
being to no small extent balanced by the facts that it was for 
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Lord Derby’s filly “first time out’? and that she had bad luck in 
the race; for on luck in the draw, and on a clear course, a vast 
deal depends. 

Black Arrow is a great, fine colt, and, as just indicated, his owner 
knew what to expect of him. There were eighteen starters for the 
Newmarket Two-year-old Plate, in which he was first seen, and as 
soon as the numbers were hoisted the ring affably offered to take 
2 to 1. Backers would not lay it, and 11 to 8 on was returned as 
the starting price. A week before the time of writing the odds 
against Black Arrow for next year’s Derby, if you please, eleven 
months away, were 5 to 2—thus the backer is invited to enrich 
himself ! 

A great fine colt, I have said, a wonderfully well-topped horse, 
but with not the best of forelegs, anda black. There is, I find, a great 
prejudice against black horses on the part of some of the shrewdest 
and most experienced trainers and owners; and recently setting out 
to defend blacks on the general assumption that there were good 
ones of all colours, I was surprised to find what weight of argument 
was brought against the colour of the son of Count Schomberg— 
how many promising black horses have “flattered to deceive.” This 
one, however, will take a great deal of pegging back. I cannot 
recollect a favourite for the New Stakes starting at odds on, 
and g to 2 on was the price of Colonel Hall Walker’s big 
colt. We shall see! Half the season only has sped by (at Black 
Arrow speed—and he did swoop up the hill at Ascot, as he had swept 
home in Pretty Polly-like fashion at Newmarket !), and we have to 
observe what will happen. Assuredly I was surprised at Mr. W. B. 
Purefoy’s remark, made to me at Sandown, that as a three-year-old 
very likely Lally would beat Black Arrow, for I had never regarded 
the son of Amphion and Miss Hoyden as that sort of colt, and it 
makes ene investigate Lally’s claims to consideration, if that term 
be admissible when as a matter of fact Lally “claims” nothing; for 
it behoves the man who has any regard for the English language to 
write cautiously of horses, who are constantly being represented as 
‘throwing down gauntlets,”’ “ hoisting signals,’ and doing what no 
horse ever did in the history of the equine race. 

Lally came out in a Two-year-old Plate at Sandown in April, 
was not talked about, and attracted little attention, though, starting 
at 8 to 1, he finished third to Signet and the Orvieto—Hecuba colt, 
beaten barely a length. An easy win at Salisbury (6 to 4), another 
at Lewes (11 to 4 on), suggested that Lally was a horse, and when 
he had comfortably disposed of seventeen opponents in a Biennial at 
Ascot the impression was confirmed. Few young ones perform 
successfully a second time on the Royal Heath, and having won on 
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the Tuesday Mr. Purefoy frankly admits that he was “too greedy” 
in asking Lally to give weight on the Wednesday to Ulalume and 
Merry Moment, to whom he finished third, beaten a neck and half a 
length—‘‘ evens Lally ” being the price. 

Of other two-year-olds Alcanzor (Sainfoin—Aida) had for a 
short time an undeserved reputation. In the July Stakes he showed 
that he was moderate, and he would not even do his best. Excuses 
had been made for his failure at Epsom in the Woodcote on the 
ground that he slipped up and nearly fell, and at Ascot it was truly 
pointed out that the placings behind Black Arrow meant nothing. 
He surely should have won the Woodcote, which, as it was, fell to 
Serenata, whom Lord Alington bought for about four times her 
value, 3,000 guineas. Asked what she was worth, I suggested 1,200 
or 1,500 guineas; but she is, I fear, not so good as I had supposed. 

Black Arrow so far seems to stand by himself among the colts, 
though Lally may come on. Of the fillies, Ulalume, Sweet Mary, 
Victorious, and Colonia seem the best, and may prove good ones. 
There is something to be said, moreover, in favour of Gemma and 
of Waterflower, a daughter of the exported Watercress, a big horse 
that was at Kingsclere contemporaneously with La Fleche and 
Orme. Possibly Malua will turn out a more than useful animal. 
He is a stable companion of the Ankles colt and several pounds the 


better of the pair, as he would have to be to prove anything at 
all out of the common. He ran very green, behind Waterflower 
8st. 7lb. and Gemma gst. 21b., in the Fulbourne Stakes; but if 
tractable at the gate and inclined to do his best, he should win races, 


BRIDGE 
BY PORTLAND ”’ 


IN a recent article the writer endeavoured to jot down a little 
advice as to the play of the double hand by the dealer upon a no- 
trump declaration. He would like to supplement what he then 
wrote by the few following hints upon the subject, which he trusts 
may not be of too elementary a character for the majority of his 
readers. 

It is a common mistake to show too much dread of an estab- 
lished suit. Dire misfortune though it be to let in an adversary who 
has a series of winning cards to make, it is generally better for the 
dealer to risk this than to give up all idea of playing a strong game 
himself. By playing a strong game we mean attempting to establish 
the longest suit in his own hand or dummy’s, and by so doing to 
score whatever number of points may be necessary to take him out. 
On the other hand, what may be called a weak game—though some- 
times it is the right game to play—consists in refusing to take any 
finesse and making every certain trick in the two hands before letting 
the other side in. This is the way to get the least possible out ofa 
hand, and is only justified when the adversaries are so strong that 
once in they will run off more tricks than you will give them the 
opportunity of making if you play out all your winning cards at once. 

In deciding which game you will play, you have to consider what 
the effect on your hand will be if you have to make a number of dis- 
cards to the enemy’s long suit. Will you be able to keep each of 
the remaining suits guarded, or can they compel you to unguard them 
by forcing discards? A well-known double-dummy problem illus- 
trates this position admirably, and shows how the grand slam is won 
from a player who, though starting the game with three suits guarded, 
is forced to uncover first one and then another. 

It does not do, however, to be too much of a prey to fears of 
this kind. Boldness is generally rewarded at Bridge. The man who 
is always bent on saving games will not win many; and hence the 
novice, though it is well for him to be cautious in his declarations, 
should be brave in his play of the cards. 

As a rule he is too prone to think that if he once loses the lead 
when playing a no-trump hand he will never get in again. He is 
apt to credit the original leader with every unplayed card of an estab- 
lished adverse suit, forgetting that his partner may hold some of them, 
and is generally too distrustful of his imperfectly guarded suits. 
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A king with one other card in suit is bound to make, if the lead 
comes from the right hand, and hence the dealer should manceuvre 
to keep the lead in that hand. With knave singly guarded in one 
hand and queen doubly guarded in the other, he is safe for a trick if 
the suit is led by the adversaries, but not necessarily if he leads it 
himself. A queen three times guarded in either hand will generally 
act as an effectual stopper if the suit is kept intact, but the dealer 
should beware of discarding one of the small ones. The queen 
doubly guarded in dummy, with no support in the other hand, is 
practically worthless. 

When playing a weak no-trump hand it is a mistake to display 
too much hesitation, as this gives the situation away and breathes 
confidence into the opposition. No matter how bad your plight may 
be, it does not do to let them know your difficulties, and they will 
be quick to guess where the shoe pinches, and perhaps lead the very 
suit in which you had rather not be attacked. A great part of the 
dealer’s advantage at no-trumps arises from the “‘ funk” which that 
declaration ordinarily inspires. 

Each suit should be counted as the cards come out, and the 
non-dealer’s discards should be watched for calls. A rusé player 
will often make a false discard purposely to mislead the dealer, but 
will seldom go to the length of calling in a weak suit. 

Towards the end of a hand, unless everything is plain sailing, 
the dealer should endeavour to place all the cards—and if he has 
followed every indication afforded by his opponents’ play it is 
astonishing how often he can do so. When, barring a certain 
favourable distribution of the cards, he cannot go game upon the 
hand, and his opponents’ score stands at 24 or more, he should 
assume that the cards lie as he wants them to lie, and play 
accordingly. If, on the other hand, he can go game for a certainty, 
he must take care that he does go game before he tries for more, 
and in these circumstances he should take into his consideration 
the most unfavourable distribution of the cards, no matter how 
improbable. In the first instance it is a case of neck or nothing, 
and he can afford to be bold; in the second he must see that he 
does nothing to jeopardise the game. 

A large class of players are too readily satisfied if they can win 
the game, however, and do not trouble their heads at all about over 
tricks. This is entirely wrong, since all the points count, and when 
tricks are worth twelve apiece one cannot afford to throw two or 
three of them away, to say nothing of the possibility of slams. 
When there is a certainty of the little slam, or, if a certain finesse 
be taken, the chance of winning the big one or only five by cards, it 
is a point of honour with most players to ‘‘ go for the gloves.” But 
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why should this be so? If there is any reason to suspect that the 
finesse will fail, it is better to make sure of the bird in hand. 

With ace, king, knave of a suit, as with king, queen, ten, the 
finesse should always be deferred, if possible, until the second 
round, but not at the expense of a valuable card of entry from the 
other hand. Finesses have a way of going wrong, and the dealer 
must be chary of parting with the command of a suit which may be 
led by the adversaries. He will often do better, therefore, to give 
up a finesse altogether than to weaken his defences for the sake of it. 

In opening a suit headed by three honours in sequence, two of 
which lie in one hand and one in the other, the single honour 
should not be parted with on the first round, as this leaves one with 
the option of subsequently finessing either way, and should one of 
the opponents fail to follow suit, an extra trick may be won. 

In conclusion it should be remembered that there are two ways 
in which the dealer may set about playing a no-trump hand. One is 
to plunge into his longest suit at once, forcing as many discards as 
possible from the enemy. This method has its advantages, but is 
sometimes inadvisable, because discarding may embarrass him more 
than it does his opponents. He may disclose too much by the cards 
he throws away, and may find it difficult to keep his remaining suits 
fully guarded. 

The other method is to go for the doubtful tricks first, and is 
frequently preferable when the strongest suit is ready established. By 
keeping off his big suit, perhaps the dealer retains two or three cards 
of entry in either hand, and can put the lead where he pleases when he 
gets in again, which may be of great importance should his finesses 
fail. Moreover, the concealment of his strength will often prove of 
service to him. If, for instance, he plays to establish a card or two 
in his shorter suits before letting the enemy feel the weight of his 
heaviest artillery, they will frequently hold up an ace and allow him 
to win the very trick he wanted for game, or possibly for a slam. 

The following hand furnishes an instance in which the dealer, 
by keeping off trumps and threatening a ruff, induced the adversaries 
to lead them for him, by which means he was saved the trouble of 
finessing. 


ILLUSTRATIVE HAND 
A and B are partners against Y and Z. Score: love all. Z deals, and 
declares diamonds. 
Y’s hand (dummy). Z’s hand (dealer). 
Hearts | Hearts... 
Diamonds ... | Diamonds 
Clubs Clubs ... 
Spades | Spades... 
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TRICK I. 


Tricks: A.B,o; YZ, 


TRICK 4. 


Tricks: AB. ¥ Z; 2: 


TRICK 7. 
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TRICK 2. TRICK 3. 


Tricks: A B, 23: ¥ Z, 3- 


| TRICK 8. 


Tricks: 2: Z, 5. Tricks: B,2; Z, 6: 


The rest is quite plain sailing; Y Z win 5 by cards and the game. 


Remarks :— 


Trick 1.—A is marked with four clubs to the king, and B with three. 
Trick 2.—Y can safely lead the ace of clubs, which paves the way for 


a ruff. 


Trick 3.—The dealer is bound to lose two tricks, viz., the ace of hearts and 
ace of diamonds. To go game he must catch the knave of 
diamonds, but it is uncertain in which hand he should take the 


finesse. 


If he leads the king of hearts, however, and throws his 


own ten, threatening a double ruff, the adversaries may lead 
trumps for him. 

Trick 4.—B, not wishing to lead up to dummy’s strength in spades or 
hearts, nor to give hima ruff in clubs, is practically compelled to 
lead a trump. 
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A NEW SEAT FOR RACE-RIDING 
A REPLY TO Mr. P. A. VAILE 
I.—BY H. G. FARRANT 


I HAVE read with great interest Mr. P. A. Vaile’s article 
on “‘A New Seat for Race-Riding” in the June number of 
the Badminton Magazine, but I venture to think that few, if 
any, of your readers will accept his views, opposed as they are to 
the generally received ideas on the subject of animal locomotion. 
For Mr. Vaile entirely ignores an important factor in the 
forward movements of a horse, viz,, instability of equilibrium. 
Everyone who has studied the photographs of a horse in motion 
knows that at a certain period of its stride its centre of gravity, 
which is situated nearer the withers than the croup, comes in front 
of the base formed by its forelegs. At this period of the stride the 
horse’s tendency is to fall forward; and it resists this tendency by 
shooting out its forelegs to the front. It follows from this that 
instability of equilibrium is an essential element of speed, for ‘“ the 
more unstable the equilibrium the quicker can the new base be 
formed.” ! In other words, if the equilibrium be rendered more 
unstable the stride is quickened ; and not only this, but experiments 
have proved that the stride is lengthened as well. Now herein lies 
the chief advantage of the American seat, for by placing the 
combined centre of gravity of horse and rider further forward it 
renders the horse’s equilibrium more unstable, and so quickens and 
lengthens his stride. But this has been entirely overlooked by 
Mr. Vaile, who proposes instead a seat which would have an 
exactly opposite effect, for by transferring the weight to the 
hindquarters it would render the horse’s equilibrium more stable, 
and so reduce the quickness and length of its stride. 

This is not the only error into which Mr. Vaile has fallen. He 
says in his article: ‘‘ There cannot be the least shadow of doubt 
that every incha rider gets away from the point of contact of (hind) 
hoof with ground increases the strain on the muscles which furnish 
the propelling power of his horse.” Mr. Vaile gives no reason for this 
assertion, which I submit is opposed to fact. The muscles chiefly 
concerned in propelling the horse—as distinct from raising the 
forehand—are those which straighten the hind legs. Surely the 
more these are relieved of weight the more easily and quickly will 
the hind legs be extended. Moreover, it must not be forgotten that 
the hindquarters are ill adapted for carrying weight compared with 
the forelimbs, and the ‘‘ lift” of the former when the horse is 


1 Hayes, ‘‘ Riding and Hunting,’’ page 11. 
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galloping is relatively greater than that of the latter. If, therefore, 
the weight be placed far back, it would mean that limbs ill adapted 
for carrying weight would be set the double task of propelling the 
horse and raising the rider’s weight; and not only this, but the 
latter would, at each stride, be raised through a relatively greater 
space than if the weight were over the forelimbs. For these reasons 


ARTHUR NIGHTINGALL ON GRUDON 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


I consider that Mr. Vaile’s proposed seat is wrong in principle so 
far as race-riding is concerned, although it might possibly be an 
advantage for purposes of traction, as it would enable the horse to 
obtain a firmer purchase on slippery ground. 

Having dealt with the objections to Mr. Vaile’s new seat, I may 
perhaps be allowed to agree with him in some of his criticisms of 
the American seat. There is no doubt that the latter largely in- 
creases the jar to the forelegs, and by giving increased work to the 
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muscles which aid in raising the forehand, tends to tire the horse 
in front. It is therefore in my opinion unsuitable for long-distance 
races, in which absolute balance is required between the different 
parts of the horse concerned in propelling and raising the rider’s 
weight, so that one part may not tire before another. It would also 
seem that the American seat is quite unsuitable for riding over 
fences. Not only does it largely increase the horse’s liability to 
‘peck ” on landing, but if he does make a mistake it prevents him 
from saving himself. Further, owing to the undue proportion of 
weight on the forehand, it must prevent him from getting quickly 
away when landing over a fence. 

To conclude, for long-distance races and steeplechasing what is 
known as the ‘‘hunting seat” is probably best, and an excellent ex- 
ample of this is given in the accompanying photograph of Nightingall 
on Grudon, the winner of the Grand National. It will be seen that 
this seat places the centre of gravity of the rider more or less over that 
of the horse. It therefore enables the rider to balance his mount in 
a way that is impossible either with the American or Mr. Vaile’s 
seat; for by altering the position of his shoulders and hands he 
can relieve the horse’s forelegs when landing over a fence, and by 
lightening the forehand can assist it in getting away quickly into 
its stride. Further, by not giving either end of the horse an undue 
amount of work, it does not tire the forequarters before the hind- 
quarters or vice versd, and so enables the horse to stay better over 


a distance. It is in fact the seat of the ‘‘ horseman ” in the best 
sense of the word. 


I1l.—BY P. LEIGH-BRANCKER 

Mr. VAILE’s article on the new seat for race-riding is interesting as 
a commendable attempt to ‘‘ find out something that’s new,”’ and so 
prevent us dying ‘‘of blue devils,” as the old couplet has it; but I, 
for one, am unable to agree with him. To a mind that is profession- 
ally mechanical and only amateurishly horsey he appears to have 
argued from two totally wrong axioms, and | shall only be too glad to 
take back my remarks if Mr.Vaile will show me where I am mistaken. 

Mr. Vaile’s axioms are, I think, (1) that before a horse can 
gallop he must raise his forehend by the muscles of his back and 
quarters; (2) That a horse is mechanically a cantilever whose fixed 
point is at the quarters. Now, these axioms are incorrect. Taking 
No 1 first, we know that a man must lean forward before he can 
begin to walk,! and similarly a horse must lean forward before he can 
gallop; the raising of the forehand is quite a secondary considera- 


1 This is not absolutely correct. A man can lean backwards and step out, though 
it is unnatural, no doubt; but Mr. Leigh-Brancker says he ‘‘ must”’ lean forward.—Ep. 
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tion. Take for example a horse well trained to the starting-gate 
just before the start: he stands with his forelegs well under him. 
And study an instantaneous photograph of the start of a race. 

No. 2: A horse is mechanically a beam whose points of 
support are the shoulder and the quarters; this is surely an 
obvious truism? The cantilever simile is approximately right for a 
kangaroo. 

Taking, then, the horse as a beam on two supports, it does 
not matter from the leverage point of view where the jockey is 
placed, since if there be a long leverage from one support there 
will be a short one from the other, so that the dead weight of the 
jockey is a constant factor wherever placed. The Americans 
placed the jockey on the withers of the horse because they found 
by practical experiment that this position gave the animal greater 
freedom to use his limbs, and he took a longer stride in 
consequence. 

It is obvious that the further forward on the horse's back the 
weight is placed the easier it will be for him to lean forward, which 
he must actually do before each stride; and this point is a great 
factor in the success of the American seat. The disadvantage of 
the forward seat is, as Mr. Vaile very rightly points out, that a large 
proportion of the jockey’s weight is acting sheer down on the horse’s 
forelegs, and in consequence they get an additional jar, which. is 
not calculated to do them any good. The new seat would put the 
greater portion of this weight on the hind legs, which from their 
more curved shape are better adapted to stand jars. Undoubtedly 
horses ridden in Mr. Vaile’s style will last longer than horses ridden 
American fashion, but that will not appeal to many owners if the 
horses don’t win races. 

Mr. Vaile, in speaking of the American seat, says that ‘‘an 
inverted V shape on a cone is not, mechanically speaking, good 
for grip”; but this is also wrong, as witness the Hele-Shaw friction 
clutch, which is on that very principle, and is quite one of the 
best. 

From my point of view, as an outsider looking on, it has been 
amply demonstrated that the success of the American jockeys was 
due in a general way to their position on the horse from the fact 
that directly some of the English jockeys adopted the new position 
they were as uniformly successful as the Americans had been pre- 
viously. 

I have never had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Vaile, but he 
evidently, like myself, has a penchant for trying to get to the root of 
matters, and I trust that he will take these remarks as written in 
that spirit. 


BOOKS ON SPORT 


THE CoMPLETE GOLFER. By Harry Vardon. With illustrations. 
London: Methuen & Co. 1905. 

Four times Vardon won the Open Championship, and he was 
also American Champion in 1goo. It is impossible that there 
could be a better proof of a golfer’s excellence in all depart- 
ments of the game. The only question that remained was whether 
the player could write, and, assuming that he had no assistance 
in the composition of this book, he writes admirably, saying 
what he has to say plainly and in well-chosen words. And 
what will chiefly strike the tiro, or the non-golfer who may take up 
the volume, is what an immense amount there is to be said. 
Nothing seems simpler at first sight thin to put a ball on the ground 
and knock it towards and into a hole so many yards away; but in 
order to do this properly one has to think of about a hundred and 
twenty-seven different things. First there is the question of the 
height of the tee. Some people have it too high, and getting under- 
neath the ball feebly knock it up in the air. The choice of clubs is 
another important point, and on the subject of grip discussion is 
unending. Here are photographs of grips with comments and 
explanations. Vardon’s grip is ‘‘ an overlapping but not an inter- 
locking one,” and it is, he says, coming into more general 
practice as its merits are understood and appreciated. It is not, as 
many readers will be aware, the grip taught by most professional 
golfers, but Vardon uses it in all his strokes except occasionally in 
putting. 

There are two chapters on ‘‘ Driving,” occupying no fewer than 
a couple of dozen pages. Our innocent novice just referred to will 
be horrified to learn the ‘‘ evil consequences ’’—no weaker a word 
than ‘‘ evil ’”°—which result from the dropping of the right shoulder. 
“‘ Hit properly and hard” is a subheading—how anxiously some of 
us try todoso! An essay on “‘ The Elusiveness of the Stationary 
Golf Ball” would appeal forcibly to multitudes of readers. ‘‘ Simple 
Putting” and ‘Complicated Putts” occupy twenty pages, from 
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which the remarkable completeness with ‘which Vardon treats his 
subjects will be inferred. Putting is all very well: it is the putts, 
indeed, that count ; but to most people the glory of golf is the drive. 
Vardon preaches to the contrary. A long drive is not by any means 
everything, we are warned, and the young golfer is advised to resist 
any inclination “‘ to strive for the 250 yards ball to the detriment or 
even the total neglect of other equally important, though perhaps 
less showy, considerations in the playing of a hole.’ Of course he 
is right : he would be a bold man who would venture to proclaim 
Vardon wrong; but when you really hit the ball right, when your 
ear assures you that you have done so and your eye marks down 
the neighbourhood of the distant spot where it landed, that is one 
of the supreme moments of golf. There is joy in getting out of a 
bunker successfully, no doubt, and we are not to be understood as 
depreciating putts, but brilliant driving is golf im excelsis. Vardon 
is hard on the niblick; it is a thing that “ revives only unpleasant 
memories,” he declares, and tells us that he ‘‘ never looks upon the 
niblick with any of that lingering affection which is constantly 
bestowed upon all the other instruments’’; which strikes us as 
ungrateful. The niblick is indispensable at times. 

As regards foursomes, Vardon prefers the old-fashioned style 
in which both partners played with the same ball. The new four- 
ball game he denounces as a sort of mongrel mixture; also it is 
selfish, and, in short, he objects to it altogether; but it is at the 
option of the golfer to play which fashion he chooses. To the 
question whether golf is a ladies’ game the author replies in the 
affirmative. Ladies have no special faults or weaknesses of their 
own, it will gratify them to read, as distinct from other players ; 
having said which, however, Vardon goes on to remark that he has 
‘‘found them more than usually addicted to inaccuracy in the 
backward swing,’’ a matter on which they may wisely perpend. The 
photographs are well reproduced and consequently instructive, 
helping much to give value to this unquestionably authoritative 
work. 


THE AMERICAN SPORTSMAN'S LIBRARY : THE AMERICAN THOROUGH- 
BRED. By Charles E. Trevathan. London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 1905. 


This book is well enough done bya competent hand who is 
acquainted with the subject he treats. It does not, however, appeal 
to the English lover of racing as so many other books in this 
excellent series appeal to dwellers on both sides of the Atlantic 
alike. The racing is too exclusively American to interest us over 
here. Perhaps the history of the parent stock from which the 
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competitors on Transatlantic courses have sprung has been told so 
often that Mr. Trevathan is wise in avoiding trodden ground. He 
briefly says that ‘“‘For the existence of this thing which we 
call the thoroughbred horse of America, we, in common with all 
countries of civilisation, must give thanks to England.” ‘“ Back 
yonder,” he curiously observes, for it is an odd phrase, ‘‘so far as 
there is record or even tradition to tell of a racehorse in America, 
there is mention, which is credited as true mention, of the impor- 
tation to this country of a stallion called Bulle Rock.” We can 
find nothing about him in Taunton’s ‘‘ Famous Horses,” but it may 
be the fact that he was a son of the Darley Arabian and a Byerley 
Turk mare—if so he could not have been better bred—and having 
been foaled in 1718, was sent to Virginia in 1730. The names, to 
us unknown, of distinguished Americans who have owned horses of 
uncertain capacity cannot prove exciting to English readers. 

We do not get to the “ Racing of To-day ”’ till near the end of 
the book, page 397, and this brief chapter is rather bald. Some of 
the races described appear to have been most bloodthirsty contests, 
and it would have been agreeable to find Mr. Trevathan denouncing 
the abominable cruelty of some of the riders whose methods, how- 
ever, he seems to approve. ‘‘ Cato” is the name of a “jockey” 
whom Mr. Trevathan considers an exceptionally fine horseman ; but 
when on his starting for the second heat of a four-mile race we 
read that “ Cato drew his whip on the very first jump,” and finished, 
his horse and the others ‘‘ being kept up to their rate by the most 
terrible punishment,” so that ‘both jockeys were nearly faint with 
their exertions,’ we know what to think of Cato and his rival—we 
are almost tempted to add, and his eulogist. Mr. Trevathan in- 
dulges occasionally in the common racing reporter’s slang, as, for 
instance, when he says that Iroquois “‘ made his bow to the public 
by winning the Newmarket Two-year-old Plate.” We saw the 
race, but do not believe that Iroquois performed this ceremony. 
The illustrations are chiefly portraits of American owners. 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SCORES AND BIOGRAPHIES. By J. D. 
Betham. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 1905. 


The title explains the purport of the book, which gives the full 
scores of all University Matches since 1827, when Charles Words- 
worth, afterwards Bishop of St. Andrews, who was instrumental in 
bringing about the annual contest between Oxford and Cambridge, 
clean bowled seven of the light blue bats for an average of 3°42. 
Reference to the figures of these games will, of course, be an abiding 
delight to the many people who are interested in University cricket. 
The biographies are a little disappointing by reason of their extreme 
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brevity, half-a-dozen lines, sometimes fewer, rarely being exceeded in 
summing up the history of the subject. Lord Hawke, by the way, 
though he succeeded in 1887, is referred to as ‘‘ Hawke, Hon. M. B.,” 
but perhaps Mr. Betham thinks it best to describe him as he was 
when he played for Cambridge. He has twelve lines allotted to 
him. Now and then, but rarely, we do get an interesting fact, as, 
for example, in the case of C. I. Thornton. He is set down as “the 
biggest hitter of the day, and one of the most, if not the most, 
powerful ever seen. Among many fine hits may be mentioned his 
straight drive over the pavilion at Lord’s during the Eton and 
Harrow Match of 1868, and a hit of 168 yards 2 feet made whilst 
practising at Brighton, the longest authenticated hit on record.” 
The bowling feats of S. E. Butler, who in 1871 took all ten 
Cambridge wickets for thirty-eight runs, and of F. C. Cobden, 
who in 1870 took the last three Oxford wickets in successive balls, 
and so won for Cambridge by two runs, are, of course, noted ; but 
we should have liked a little more detail. 


Lonpon TO THE NoRE. Painted and described by W. L. and 
M. A. Wyllie. London: A. & C. Black. 1905. 

We hope it is not doing injustice to Mrs. Wyllie to say that 

the chief attractions of this beautiful book are the sketches, repro- 


duced in colour, which her husband, the distinguished artist, made 
of many places of interest during a prolonged trip down the river. 
The party sailed in a barge, probably because there was more time 
to sketch effects than there would have been from a steamer, and 
while he worked the author jotted down her impressions of the 
scenes they passed, or referred to various volumes to obtain the 
histories of famous houses and places. She writes pleasantly and 
not seldom picturesquely—the description of ‘‘the way in which 
the bargee keeps his ungainly vessel always on the best of the tide” 
is one of various bits which strike us as graphic and true; and many 
little riverside scenes, and scenes on the river, she depicts with 
notable neatness. 

The full-page illustrations are sixty in number; they start at 
Westminster and end at Rochester: how the vessel progressed need 
scarcely be stated, for there is only one route: it was not possible 
to take short cuts! Mr.and Mrs. Wyllie, and Messrs. Black, have 
devised an altogether delightful way of spending a holiday. Let 
the man who does not know what to do with his time begin by 
buying this charming volume; then let him hire a boat, and in 
leisurely fashion follow the course here indicated, comparing the 
passing riverscape with Mr. Wyllie’s realisations of it, and diverting 
himself with Mrs. Wyllie’s good-natured gossip. 
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Tue Game. By Jack London. Illustrated. London: William 
Heinemann. 1905. 

“The game” is pugilism, and Joe, the hero of this book, loved 
it only less than he loved Genevieve Pritchard. It was to win a 
little money in order to marry her that Joe undertook a last fight— 
a last one, verily—-with John Ponta, a heavy-jawed, bull-necked, 
gnarled, and knobby creature, the impersonation of brute strength 
and ferocity, while Joe was strong of course, but depended for his 
success upon cleverness and science. Genevieve is tempted to see 
the contest, and in boy’s clothes she visits the hall. The fight is 
described with really admirable power, and ninety-nine readers 
in a hundred will be distressed at the narrative; for after poor Joe 
had gallantly held his own against the cruel odds a blow from 
Ponta kills him. The book is in truth an expanded short story, but 
what there is of it is excellent. Mr. London has the secret of 
presenting characters and scenes with wonderful strength, and 
there can be no question of his thorough knowledge of ‘‘ the game.” 
The illustrations, some coloured, others black and white outline 
sketches, by Henry Hutt and T. C. Lawrence, are without exception 
good and to the point. 


TRAINING AND HorRsE MANAGEMENT IN INDIA. By M. Horace 
Hayes, F.R.C.V.S. Sixth Edition. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1905. 

It may be taken for granted that there is always a sound 
reason for the issue of a sixth edition, the reason being that there 
has been a demand for the previous five. This volume has, indeed, 
for a good many years past received warm approval from experts who 
have put in practice the plans recommended in it. It was Captain 
Hayes’ first book: when originally published we do not find noted, 
but the fifth edition came out in 1892. What applies to horse 
management in India applies in a great measure to the same thing 
elsewhere, and there is no one who has to do with the animal who 
will not derive instruction from a perusal of this work. 


CRICKET ON THE Brain. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1905. 

There is much in this brochure which is genuinely funny, 
though the fun is sometimes a little too obvious and simple-minded. 
The satire is to the point, however, in the contents bill of the 
Evening Exciter. ‘‘ Middlesex v. Sussex: Big Score by Ranji,” 
appears in enormous black letters; ‘‘ Lancs. v. Yorks.: Sensational 
Bowling,” is also ‘‘ displayed”; and in small type at the bottom of 
the bill is just noted, ‘‘ Germany declares War against England,” 
and ‘‘ Resignation of the Government ”’—matters of secondary 
importance. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


TuE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood that 
all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the August competition will be announced in 
the October issue. 


THE JUNE COMPETITION 
The Prize in the June competition has been divided among 
the following competitors:—Lt.-Colonel Crawford McFall (on the 
cover) Brownestown House, Kilkenny; Mr. C. J. Waters, Epsom; 
Mr. Octave Lelard, Moulin, near Boulogne; Mr. J. H. Nicholson, 
Halliwell Dene, Hexham; Commander Harold Christian, H.M.S. 
Excellent, Portsmouth; Mr. John M. Knapp, Linford Hall, Wolverton, 
Bucks; Mr. Clive Bayley, Inverbroom, Garve, Ross-shire; Mr. F. M. 
Reginald Cobb, Margate; Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, Craigavad, 
County Down; and Mr. T. E. Grant, Leytonstone. 
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PRETTY POLLY WINNING THE CORONATION STAKES AT EPSOM IN THE RECORD 
TIME FOR THE DERBY COURSE, 2 MIN. 33% SEC. 


Photograph by Mr. C. J. Waters, Epsom 


THE CCUP DE GRACE—END OF A WILD-BOAR HUNT NEAR BOULOGNE 


Photograph by Octave Lelavd, Head-Gamekeeper to Madame La Comtesse D’ Hennisdal, 
Chatcau de Souverain, Moulin, neay Boulogne-sur-Mer. 


PRIZE COMPETITION 


EIGHTS WEEK, OXFORD, 1905 


Photograph by Miss Monica M. Davy, Copyhold, Cuckfield 


WILD DUCK ON HER NEST 


Photograph by Mr. Phiiip T. F. Oyler, Durie, Leven, Fife 
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HILL-TOP SELLING STEEPLECHASE, HEXHAM SUMMER STEEPLECHASES, 1905 


Photograph by Mr. J. H. Nicholson, Halliwell Dene, Hexham 


FINISH OF THE HUNDRED YARDS, H.M.S. ‘tf EXCELLENT”’ SPORTS, JUNE 1905 


Photograph by Commander Harold Christian, H.M.S. * Excellent,’ Portsmouth 
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THE BUCKS OTTER HOUNDS ON THE OUSE—DISLODGING THE OTTER FROM 
HIS HOLT 


Photograph by Mr. John M. Knapp, Linford Hall, Wolverten, Bucks 


STAGS IN THE FOREST OF BRAEMORE 


Photograph by Mr. Clive Bayley, Inverbroom, Garve, Ross-shire 
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MEN OF THE 30TH LANCERS (GORDON'S HORSE) DOING THE LANCE EXERCISE 
STANDING ON THEIR HORSES 


Photograph by Major E. A. Stotherd, Bangalore, India 


JOCKEYS GOING FROM WEIGHING-ROOM TO PADDOCK AT EPSOM 


Photograph by Mr. C. J. Waters, Epsom 
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WITH THE HALSTEAD BEAGLES 
Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 


A POLICE TRAP ON THE ROAD BETWEEN CHIPPENHAM AND MELKSHAM 
Photograph by Mr. F. G. Lyon, Hollybrook House, Broughton Gifford, Melksham 
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A GOOD FENCER 
Photograph by Mr. F. M. Reginald Cobb, Margate 


BIG-GAME SHOOTING IN SOUTHERN INDIA 


Tiger Shot and Photograph taken by Major Cyril Murray, Indian Army, Poona 
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TILTING THE BUCKET—A PAIR WHO DID NOT GET THE POLE THROUGH 
THE HOLE, BUT WHO DID GtT THE WATER ON TOP OF THEM 


Photograph by Commander Harold Christian, H.M S. *‘ Excellent,’ Portsmouth 


BOWLED—CRICKET AT GRAND CANARY 


Photograph by Major F. R. Loveband, 2nd West India Regiment, Sierra 
Leone, West Africa 
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THE DOUBLE AT THE ULSTER AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION SPRING SHOW 


Photograph by Wrs Hughes, Dalchoolin, Craigavad, County Down 


MAGDALEN COLLEGE, HEAD OF THE RIVER, JUNE I905 


Photograph by Mr. G. C. W. Whitmore, Magdalen College, Oxford 
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A SWIMMING SCENE IN THE RIVER CAM 


Photograph by Mr. T. E. Grant, Levtonstone 


ST. EMO (MR. LONGWORTH) WINNING THE COTSWOLD HUNT POIN:- 
TO-POINT AT CHELTENHAM 


Photograph by Captain W. J. W. Kerr, Prestbury Court, Gloucestershire 
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TEDDINGTON LOCK 


Photograph by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 


UP THE HILL AT EPSOM 


Photograph by Mr. R. Whitbread, Wellington Barracks, S.W. 
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Natural 
Libby’ Food Products 
give genuine satisfaction for breakfast, for luncheon and for dinner. 


Veal Loaf Chicken and Veal Paté Minced Roast Beef Savoury 
Ox Tongues Lunch Tongues Pickles and Condiments 


and Sliced Dried Beef are far-famed delicacies. 


AskK your Grocer for them 
Our booklet, “How to Make Good Things to Eat,” sent free to any address on application. 


Libby, McNeill « Libby, 
Tooley Si., London, S. E. 
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GEO. ‘WRIGHT & CO., LTD. 


TABLES *” ZouNTRY 
HOUSE. 

ilt anc sy Specia 


Complete with full-sized BILLIARD TABLE and OF Wale. 
Fittings. Price from &200. 
a GOLF CLUBS BUILT AND FURNISHED COMPLETE. 


A ESTIMATES FREE ON APPLICATION. 
FULL-SIZED TABLES FROM 45 GUINEAS. 
Several SECOND-HAND TABLES at Bargain Prices. 


Sole Makers of the famous “ROYAL EXCELSIOR CUSHIONS,” as used in 
all the Palaces. 


Catalogue 2 at 50 ‘pages free. 


GEO. WRIGHT & CoO., Ltd., 
Makers to H.M the King and H.R.H., the Prince oF Wales. 


Ria. 158-164, Westminster Bridge Road, S.E., 7, Argyle Street, W., and 
88, Mosley Street, Manchester. 


SCHULTZE 
GUNPOWDER 


FOR ALL-ROUND GAME SHOOTING. 


Highest Honours in Eight International Exhibitions. 
Retail from all Gunmakers and Ammunition Dealers. 


Wholesale only :— 


The Schultze Gunpowder Co., Ltd., 


28, GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Ek. J. CHURCHILL, 


APRO, 


Practical Gun and Rifle Manufacturer, 


8, AGAR STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


SPECIALITY : 
TELEPHONE No.: Hammerless Single and Double Trigger 


23586 GERRARD. 


Guns for Game and Pigeon Shooting. 
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